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PREACHING    TO    SPIRITS    IN    PRISON. 

BY    PRESIDENT    BRIGHAM    YOUNG. 


Jesus  had  a  work  to  do  on  the  earth. 
He  performed  his  mission,  and  then  was 
slain  for  his  testimony.  So  it  has  been 
with  every  man  who  has  been  fore- 
ordained to  perform  certain  important 
missions.  Joseph  Smith  truly  said:  "No 
power  can  take  away  my  life  until  my 
work  is  done."  All  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  could  not  take  his  life,  until  he 
had  completed  the  work  the  Father  gave 
him  to  do;  until  that  was  done  he  had  to 
live.  When  he  died  he  had  a  mission  in 
the  spirit  world,  as  much  so  as  Jesus  had. 
Jesus  was  the  first  man  that  ever  went  to 
preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  holding 
the  keys  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  to 
them.  Those  keys  were  delivered  to 
him  in  the  day  and  hour  that  he  went 
into  the  spirit  world,  and  with  them  he 
opened  the  door  of  salvation  to  the 
spirits  in  prison. 

Compare  those  inhabitants  on  the 
earth  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  in  our 
day,  with  the  millions  who  have  never 
heard  it,  or  had  the  keys  of  salvation 
presented  to  them,  and  you  will  con- 
clude at  once  as  I  do,  that  there  is  an 
almighty  work  to  perform  in  the  spirit 
world.  Joseph  has  not  yet  got  through 
there.  When  he  finishes  his  mission  in 
the  spirit  world,  he  will  be  resurrected, 
but  he  has  not  yet  done  there.  Reilect 
upon  the  millions  find  millions  of  people 
who  have  lived  and  died  without  hear- 
ing the  gospel  on  the  earth,  without  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  not 
prepared  for  celestial  glory,  and  there 
was  no  power  that  could  prepare  them 
without  the  keys  of  this  priesthood. 


They  must  go  into  prison,  both  saints 
and  sinners.  The  good  and  bad,  the 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous  must  go 
to  the  house  of  prison,  or  paradise,  and 
Jesus  went  and  opened  the  doors  of  sal- 
vation to  them.  And  unless  they  lost 
the  keys  of  salvation  on  account  of 
transgression,  as  has  been  the  case  on 
this  earth,  spirits  clothed  with  the  priest- 
hood have  ministered  to  them  from  that 
day  to  this.  And  if  they  lost  the  keys  by 
transgression,  some  one  who  had  been  in 
the  flesh,  Joseph,  for  instance,  had  to 
take  those  keys  to  them.  And  he  is 
calling  one  after  another  to  his  aid,  as 
the  Lord  sees  he  wants  help.  *  *  * 
He  is  there  attending  to  the  business  of 
his  mission,  and  if  they  did  lose  the  keys 
of  the  Priesthood  in  the  spirit  world,  as 
they  have  formerly  done  on  the  earth, 
Joseph  has  restored  those  keys  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  so  that  we  who  now 
live  on  the  earth,  in  the  day  of  salva- 
tion and  redemption  for  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Esau,  may  go 
forth  and  officiate  for  all  who  died  with- 
out the  gospel  and  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

All  that  have  lived  or  will  live  on  this 
earth,  will  have  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing the  gospel.  They  will  have  apos- 
tles, prophets  and  ministers  there,  as  we 
have  here,  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  lead  them 
back  to  God.  All  will  have  a  chance 
for  salvation  and  eternal  life.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  gospel?  No  one  will 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  having  it. 
Where  is  there  a  sectarian  that  can  tell 
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you   anything  about  the  power  of  the 
gospel? 

When  you  lay  down  this  tabernacle, 
where  are  you  going?  Into  the  spirit 
world.  Are  you  going  into  Abraham's 
bosom?  No,  not  anywhere  nigh  there, 
but  into  the  spirit  world.  Where  is  the 
spirit  world?  It  is  right  here.  Do  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  go  together?  Yes, 
they  do.  Do  they  both  inhabit  one 
kingdom?  Yes,  they  do.  Do  they  go  to 
the  sun?  No.  Do  they  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  organized  earth?  No, 
they  do  not.  They  are  brought  forth 
upon  this  earth,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inhabiting  it  to  all  eternity.  Where 
else  are  you  going?  Nowhere  else,  only 
as  you  may  be  permitted. 

The  spirit  of  Joseph,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  just  now  in  this  bowery,  but  I 
will  assure  you  it  is  close  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  is  active  in  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  and  preparing  the  way 
to  redeem  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
those  who  lived  in  darkness  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  by  him- 
self in  these  days.  He  has  just  as  much 
labor  on  hand  as  I  have;  he  has  just  as 
much  to  do.  Father  Smith  and  Carlos 
and  Brother  Partridge,  yes,  and  every 
other  good  saint,  are  just  as  busy  in  the 
spirit  world  as  you  and  I  are  here.  They 
can  see  us,  but  we  can  not  see  them, 
unless  our  eyes  were  opened.  What  are 
they  doing  there?  They  are  preaching, 
preaching  all  the  time  and  preparing  the 
way  for  us  to  hasten  our  work  in  build- 
ing temples  here  and  elsewhere.  *  * 
They  are  hurrying  to  get  ready  by  the 
time  that  we  are  ready,  and  we  are  all 
hurrying  to  get  ready  by  the  time  our 
Elder  Brother  is  ready. 

When  the  faithful  Elders,  holding  this 
priesthood,  go  into  the  spirit  world,  they 
carry  with  them  the  same  power  and 
priesthood  that  they  had  while  in  the 
mortal  tabernacle.  They  have  got  the 
victory  over  the  power  of  the  enemy 
here,  consequently  when  they  leave  this 
world  they  have  perfect  control  over 
those  evil  spirits,  and  they  can  not  be 
buffeted  by  Satan.  But  as  long  as  they 
live  in  the  flesh  no  being  on  this  earth, 


of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  can  be  free 
from  the  power  of  the  devil. 

Spirits  are  just  as  familiar  with  spirits 
as  bodies  are  with  bodies,  though  spirits 
are  composed  of  matter  so  refined  as 
not  to  be  tangible  to  this  coarser  organ- 
ization. They  walk,  converse,  and  have 
their  meetings;  and  the  spirits  of  good 
men  like  Joseph,  and  the  Elders,  who 
have  left  this  Church  on  earth*  for  a 
season  to  operate  in  another  sphere,  are 
rallying  all  their  powers,  and  going  from 
place  to  place  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  Joseph  is  directing  them,  saying, 
go  ahead,  my  brethren,  and  if  they  hedge 
up  your  way,  walk  up  and  command 
them  to  disperse.  You  have  the  priest- 
hood and  can  disperse  them,  but  if  any 
of  them  wish  to  hear  the  gospel,  preach 
to  them.  Can  they  baptize  them?  No. 
What  can  they  do?  They  can  preach 
the  gospel,  and  when  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  building  up  Zion,  the  time  will 
come  for  saviors  to  come  up  on  Mount 
Zion.  Some  of  those  who  are  not  in 
mortality  will  come  along  and  say,  "Here 
are  a  thousand  names  I  wish  you  to 
attend  to  in  this  temple,  and  when  you 
have  got  through  with  them  I  will  give 
you  another  thousand;"  and  the  Elders 
of  Israel  and  their  wives  will  go  forth  to 
officiate  for  their  forefathers,  the  men 
for  the  men  and  the  women  for  the 
women. 


We  only  ask  favors  of  our  God. 
Salvation  is  an  individual  operation. 
You  need  have  no  fear  but  the  fear  to 
offend  God. 

Do  not  flatter  the  man  of  influence  or 
the  rich  man. 

Never  accuse  a  man  or  woman  of  evil, 
until  you  find  out  the  cause. 

The  Saints  ought  to  be  pitied  if  they 
forsake  God  or  their  religion. 

An  exhortation. — So  live,  day  by 
day,  that  your  lives  will  be  like  an  even 
spun  thread. 

There  is  no  spirit  but  what  was  pure 
and  holy  when  it  came  here  from  the 
celestial  world. 

The  only  business  that  we   have   on 
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hand  is  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  prepare  the  way  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Sin  — Sin  consists  of  doing  wrong 
when  we  know  and  can  do  better,  and  it 
will  be  punished  with  a  just  retribution. 

You  cannot  hide  the  heart  when  the 
mouth  is  open.  If  you  want  to  keep 
your  heart's  secret,  keep  your  mouth 
shut. 

Never  serve  God  because  you  are 
afraid  of  hell;  but  live  your  religion, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  give  you  eter- 
nal life. 

The  cause  of  mischief. — It  is  the 
mis-applied  intelligence  God  has  given 
us  that  makes  all  the  mischief  on  the 
earth. 

You  hear  people  in  the  sectarian  world 
talk  about  preparing  to  die;  but  the 
religion  we  have  embraced  teaches  us  to 
prepare  to  live. 

There  is  not  an  individual  upon  the 
earth  but  what  has  within  himself  ability 
to  save  or  destroy  himself — and  such  is 
the  case  with  nations. 

Knowledge  of  the  Gospel. — It  is 
a  special  privilege  and  blessing  of  the 
holy  Gospel  to  every  true  believer,  to 
know  the  truth  for  himself. 

It  matters  not  how  you  are  tempted, 
if  you  do  not  give  way  to  temptation; 
but  if  you  give  way  to  temptation  it 
carries  you  to  destruction. 

A  person  that  is  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  knows  just  as  much  as  he  has 
occasion  to  know;  for  the  Spirit  of  our 
God  is  a  Spirit  of  revelation. 

It  is  truth — it  is  God's  truth — it  is 
eternal  truth,  if  people  did  but  know  it; 
that  it  is  much  better  to  be  honest,  to 
live  uprightly  and  forsake  and  shun  evil, 
than  it  is  to  be  dishonest. 

Counsel. — Never  give  counsel  unless 
you  have  it  to  give.  If  you  have  counsel, 
give  it,  because  you  can  have  no  correct 
counsel  except  by  the  Spirit  of  revela- 
tion: That  is  my  standard. 

When  the  elements  in  an  organized 
form  do  not  fill  the  end  of  their  creation, 
they  are  thrown  back  again,  like  Brother 


Kimball's  old  pottery  ware,  to  be  ground 
up  and  made  over  again. 

Right  to  differ. — It  is  as  much  my 
right  to  differ  from  other  men,  as  it  is 
theirs  to  differ  from  me,  in  points  of  doc- 
trine and  principle,  when  our  minds  can- 
not at  once  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Mystery. — When  we  talk  about  mys- 
tery we  talk  about  eternal  obscurity;  for 
that  which  is  known,  ceases  to  be  a 
mystery;  and  all  that  is  known  we  may 
know  as  we  progress  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence. 

Zion. — This  American  continent  will 
be  Zion;  for  it  is  so  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets.  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt, and 
will  be  the  place  of  gathering,  and  the 
tribe  of  Judah  will  gather  there;  but  this 
continent  of  America  is  the  land  of  Zion. 

I  said  to  Brother  Joseph,  the  spring 
before  he  was  killed,  "You  are  laying  out 
work  for  twenty  years!"  He  replied, 
"You  have  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to 
work;  but  I  will  set  you  enough  to  last 
you  during  your  lives,  for  I  am  going  to 
rest. ' ' 

There  is  a  wicked  anger,  and  there  is 
a  righteous  anger.  The  Lord  does  not 
suffer  wicked  anger  to  be  in  his  heart; 
but  there  is  anger  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
will  hold  a  controversy  with  the  nations, 
and  will  sift  them,  and  no  power  can  stay 
his  hand. 

Why  not  live  it? — Do  you  love  the 
cause  [the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth]? 
"Yes,"  every  heart  at  once  responds, 
"I  love  the  cause,  I  love  the  Lord  and 
my  religion."  If  I  would  only  permit 
myself  to  answer,  I  would  say,  "What 
the  devil  is  the  reason,  then,  you  do?i't  live 
according  to  it?" 

Virtue. — What  I  consider  to  be  virtue, 
and  the  only  principle  of  virtue  there  is, 
is  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
That  is  the  only  virtue  I  wish  to  know. 
*  *  *  In  this  sense  virtue  embraces 
all  good;  it  branches  out  into  every 
avenue  of  mortal  life,  passes  through  the 
ranks  of  the  sanctified  in  heaven,  and 
makes  its  throne  in  the  breast  of  the 
Deity.  When  the  Lord  commands,  let 
the  people  obey;  that  is  virtue. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

As  the  grey  lights  of  morning  strug- 
gled through  the  heavy  curtained 
windows  of  the  saloon,  Corianton  awoke. 
For  some  time  he  lay  half  bewildered, 
unable  to  call  to  mind  what  had 
happened,  or  where  he  was,  con- 
scious only  of  the  heavy,  dull  pain  in 
his  head.  At  last,  however,  the  revels 
of  the  past  night  were  conjured  up  by 
his  recollection;  but  awakening  con- 
sciousness brought  with  it  a  sickening 
sense  of  shame.  He  was  lying  on  a 
cushioned  divan  in  one  of  the  many 
recesses  opening  into  the  saloon,  and 
near  him  in  a  heavy  stupor,  on  the  floor, 
was  a  young  Lamanite.  He  arose  and 
staggered  from  the  recess  to  seek  the 
open  air.  In  the  saloon  the  lights  in  the 
cressets  were  burning  low,  but  giving 
out  sufficient  of  their  pale,  yellow  light 
to  reveal  the  general  disorder  that  pre- 
vailed. Fruits,  drinking  bowls,  withered 
flowers  and  ottomans  lay  scattered  about 
promiscuously.  The  banquet  table  itself 
with  its  burden  of  fruits  and  wines  and 
silver  furniture,  had  been  overturned, 
doubtless  in  the  melee  which  followed 
the  quarrel,  of  which  Corianton  had  but 
an  indistinct  recollection.  Near  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall  were  two 
slaves  sleeping  in  each  other's  arms — 
worn  out  by  the  services  of  the  past 
night. 

Corianton  wended  his  way  through  all 
this  debris  and  at  last  reached  the 
garden;  but  neither  the  cool  morning 
air,  the  song  of  birds  nor  the  perfume  of 
flowers  brought  relief  to  his  aching  heart 
or  troubled  mind. 

He  followed  the  same  path  down 
which  Joan  had  led  him  the  night  before 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  stood 
under  the  same  trees  where  her  loveliness 
first  attracted  his  attention.  Again  he 
saw  her  half  reclining  against  the  tree, 
once  more  heard  her  sweet  voice  derid- 
ing his  faith  and  mocking  at  the  bondage 
it  brought  with  it — "What,  are  you  not 
free?  Are  you  in  bondage?"  she  had  said, 
and  the  humiliation  he  had  experienced 
by  the  taunting  question  still  hurt  his 
pride.     He  sought  a  bower  near  at  hand, 


and  stretching  himself  upon  a  seat  be- 
neath it,  was  soon  lost  in  a  fitful  slumber. 

He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  some 
one  in  a  subdued  but  hurried  tone  calling 
his  name.  Shaking  off  his  sleep  at  last, 
he  was  surprised  and  not  a  little  troubled 
at  seeing  his  brother  Shiblon  standing 
over  him. 

"Wake,  brother,  wake  and  come, 
leave  this  horrid  place!"  The  speaker 
was  pale  and  evidently  much  excited. 
"Come  brother,  in  the  name  of  God 
shake  off  this  slumber,  and  come  with 
me  before  it  is  too  late!" 

"Why  Shiblon,  what's  amiss?" 

"Alas,  I  fear  thou  art  amiss;  and  your 
bad  deeds  are  like  to  bring  trouble  to  us 
all.  Your  association  with  harlots  in 
this  place  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  city, 
and  everywhere  we  are  threatened  by 
violence — we  can  no  longer  preach  to 
the  people  since  they  judge  us  all  by 
your  conduct,  and  condemn  us  all  as 
hypocrites  and  bid  us  be  gone.  The 
other  brethren  started  to  leave  the  city, 
but  I  came  in  search  of  you;  now  brother 
come,  in  God's  name  come!  Come,  let 
us  leave  together;  by  a  penitent  life  you 
may  yet  cancel  this  great  sin — you  are 
young — not  yet  hardened  in  vice;  I  pray 
you,  come!" 

Corianton  stood  before  his  brother 
perplexed;  to  him  his  speech  was  inco- 
herent—wild. "Shiblon,"  said  he,  "I 
have  not  associated  with  harlots,  and 
though  the  revels  of  last  night  were 
indiscreet,  I  am  free  from  such  sin  as  you 
impute  to  me." 

"God  grant  that  you  are,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  believe  that  you  add  the  sin 
of  falsehood  to  a  grosser  sin;  but  brother, 
the  house  of  Seantum  where  you  have 
lodged,  is  the  worst  den  of  infamy  in  all 
Antionum,  and  only  last  night  you  were 
seen  in  loving  converse  on  the  shores  of 
this  very  lake  with  the  harlot  Isabel." 

"Isabel!"  echoed  Corianton,  "I  know 
and  have  seen  no  such  woman.  I  walked 
through  the  ground  here  last  evening 
with  Joan,  niece  of  Seantum,  and  though 
of  sprightly  disposition  yet  modest,  and 
I  believe  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair." 

"Oh, Corianton, in  this  you  are  cozened. 
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That  woman  is  not  Joan,  nor  is  she 
Seantum's  niece;  but  a  wicked  harlot 
from  Siron  whose  body  to  the  chief  men 
of  this  city  has  been  as  common  as  their 
wills  have  desired  it;  you  have  fallen  in 
the  traps  laid  by  the  Zoramites  to  destroy 
the  mission  in  this  city.  Seantum  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Zoramites,  he  it 
was  who  sent  for  this  cunning  harlot  to 
work  your  ruin  and  in  that  hoped  for  the 
destruction  of  our  mission;  and  he  has 
succeeded,  alas!  too  well.  They  have 
deceived  you;  and  as  the  devil  appears 
as  an  angel  of  light,  so  this  woman 
assumes  a  virtue  that  she  possesses  not, 
and  by  that  seeming  grace  wins  you  to 
your  destruction.  But  break  this  chain 
and  let  us  flee."  Before  Corianton  could 
reply  there  was  heard  a  hurrying  of  feet 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
men. 

"Take  that  man"  said  Seantum,  point- 
ing to  Shiblon,  "and  bind  him."  The 
young  man  saw  at  a  glance  that  neither 
flight  nor  resistance  would  avail  any- 
thing, and  he  submitted  without  an 
effort  at  either.  "Corianton,"  said  Sean- 
tum, "I  overheard  the  ungracious  words 
of  your  brother  against  my  house  and 
my  kinswoman,  and  I  insist  upon  a 
vindication  of  both  before  the  magis- 
trates of  this  city,  hence  I  have  taken 
him,  but  I  mean  him  no  further  mischief; 
and  does  not  justice  to  my  great  reputa- 
tion and  to  my  household  dictate  the 
taking  of  this  course?" 

"Though  the  sentence  fall  upon  my 
brother,  I  say  your  case  is  just;  let  him 
answer  it  before  your  judges,  and  let  his 
resistance  teach  him  discretion." 

"Corianton,"  said  Shiblon,  "I  com- 
plain not  at  my  captivity,  incurred  by 
an  anxiety  for  your  good,  nor  shall  I 
shrink  before  the  judges  however  un- 
just or  merciless  they  may  be.  But  take 
my  advice,  if  you  are  still  free  from  the 
sin  that  reputation  sticks  on  you,  lose 
no  time  in  leaving  this  man's  accursed 
house;  trust  not  his  friendship,  for  it  is 
poison;  believe  not  in  the  pretentions  of 
the  harlot  Isabel,  Joan  she  is  not,  she  is 
one  whose  feet  go  down  to  death,  whose 
steps  take  hold  on  hell!" 

"Away  with  him,  and  stop  his  slander- 


ous mouth!"  cried  Corianton,  white  with 
rage.  One  of  those  who  held  him,  struck 
Shiblon  a  brutal  blow  in  the  face. 
"Noble  Seantum,"  continued  Corian- 
ton, "see  that  yourself  and  your  fair 
niece  be  cleared  of  those  slanders,  and 
tell  her  that  there  is  one  Nephite  at  least 
who  can  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  a 
narrow  faith  and  not  impute  lewdness  to 
mirthfulness,  nor  wantonness  to  innocent 
gaiety." 

"Be  assured,  sir,"  replied  the  one 
addressed,  "I  shall  not  fail  to  report  you 
truly  to  the  fair  Joan;  and  you  shall  not 
suffer  in  her  estimation  by  reason  of 
your  brother's  foul  slander." 

"Brother,  you  are  now  blinded  by 
your  infatuation  and  anger,"  said  Shib- 
lon, whose  spirit  neither  blows  nor  pros- 
pective harsher  treatment  could  daunt, 
"but  the  time  will  come,  when  the  scales 
will  fall,  and  you  will  see  the  black 
wickedness  of  those  who  have  entrapped 
your  unwary  feet;  farewell,  and  what- 
ever fate  overtakes  me,  remember  I 
suffer  it  out  of  love  for  you."  He  was 
then  dragged  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  followed  by  Seantum. 

Left  alone  to  battle  with  the  contend- 
ing emotions  that  struggled  in  his  breast, 
and  his  anger,  which  broke  out  so  sud- 
denly at  what  he  believed  to  be  a  re- 
peated slander  on  the  fame  of  the  woman 
who  had  first  awakened  the  emotion  of 
love  in  him,  having  subsided,  he  began 
to  be  plagued  with  rising  apprehensions. 
What  if  Shiblon  were  right?  What  if  he 
had  been  duped  by  the  crafty  Zoramites? 
and  many  things  that  passed  under  his 
observation  in  the  banqueting  saloon  the 
night  before  gave  support  to  his  increas- 
ing fears.  "Yet  I'll  not  believe  it,  until 
proven  true,  then  if  she  be  indeed 
a  harlot,  and  hath  betrayed  me  into 
this  compromising  position,  may  God 
pity  her,  for  she  hath  need  of  pity!" 
With  these  words  he  left  the  garden 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  the  market 
place  in  the  city. 

He  observed  as  he  walked  along  many 
people  looked  curiously  at  him,  and 
turned  to  follow  him  with  their  gaze. 
As  he  turned  into  one  of  the  principal 
streets   he   heard  a  tumult,  and  saw  an 
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excited  crowd  of  people  rapidly  gathering 
about  two  men  who  were  evidently 
making  efforts  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  throng.  They  were  coming  in 
his  direction,  and  stepping  aside  into  a 
narrow  alleyway,  he  thought  to  let  the 
throng  pass  without  being  observed. 
As  the  crowd  drew  near,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  the  two  men  were  his 
father  and  Ammon.  The  mob  at  their 
heels,  however,  was  evidently,  as  yet, 
good  natured,  and  were  merely  mocking 
them.  Some  who  occasionally  ran  in  front 
of  them  would  shout  at  the  spectators 
gathered  at  the  sides  of  the  streets — "Be- 
hold the  Nephite  prophet,  who  comes  to 
teach  us  holiness  while  his  son  makes 
merry  the  night  with  harlots!" 

"Teach  your  own  son  virtue  before 
you  leave  your  cities  to  convert  the 
Zoramites,"  cried  another. 

"The  son's  no  worse  than  the  father 
I'll  warrant,"  shouted  a  third.  "Nor  so 
bad  either,"  broke  in  several.  "Say  old 
greybeard,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd, 
"which  of  you  holy  men  is  contracted  to 
Isabel  to-night,"  and  the  insinuation  was 
followed  by  shouts  of  laughter.  So  they 
passed  on,  yelling,  cursing,  mocking,  de- 
riding, pushing;  the  spirit  of  violence 
constantly  increasing.  The  two  prophets 
answered  nothing,  but  bore  all  meekly; 
the  only  sign  of  emotion  being  the  tears 
that  silently  flowed  down  the  furrowed 
cheeks  of  Alma  at  the  taunts  thrown  at 
him  respecting  his  son;  indeed  he  seemed 
weighed  down  with  grief,  and  would 
have  been  trampled  under  foot  but  for 
the  support  of  his  strong  companion,  who 
bore  him  up,  and  kept  back  those  who 
would, had  they  dared,have  used  violence 
towards  them. 

The  crowd  passed  and  their  shouts 
rose  faintly  above  the  busy  hum  of  life 
in  the  city,  and  then  at  last  died  away 
altogether. 

Corianton  had  remained  in  the  alley- 
way from  which  he  had  seen  and  heard 
what  is  described  above;  there  he  stood 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  terror.  At  last  he  walked 
away,  and  rather  from  instinct  than 
design  he  retraced  his  footsteps  in  the 
direction  of  Seantum's.     As  he  walked 


along  he  increased  his  speed;  passion 
rocked  his  frame,  and  a  deep  design  for 
revenge  filled  his  heart.  He  passed 
down  the  path  with  rapid  strides  and 
entered  the  hall.  Here  he  met  a  maid 
who  had  attended  to  Joan — Isabel,  and 
in  whose  company  he  had  left  her  the 
night  before.  "Where  is  your  mistress, 
maid,"  he  demanded,  in  no  gentle  tone. 
"She  is  yet  in  her  room,  sir  prophet," 
said  the  maid,  trembling  with  fear. 

"And  where  is  that  room?" 

"The  first  door  to  the  left  opens  to  a 
passage  leading  to  it;  shall  I  say  to  my 
mistress  you  would  see  her?" 

"No,"  he  replied  in  tones  husky  with 
anger,  "I  will  see  her  unannounced. 
Small  need  to  stand  on  ceremony  with 
such  as  she."  And  with  a  few  rapid* 
strides  he  reached  the  door  indicated, 
and  entered  the  passage  leading  to  the 
splendid  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
Isabel. 

He  threw  aside  the  heavy  curtain 
stretched  across  the  passage  and  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  woman  bent  on 
his  destruction.  She  was  seated  on  a 
low  ottoman  with  a  silver  mirror  in  her 
hand  and  a  slave  was  just  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilet.  She 
hastily  arose  as  Corianton  entered,  and 
intense  anger  flashed  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"Methinks  this  entrance  is  somewhat 
'  rude,  bold  Nephite.     At  least  I  should 
have  thought  a  prophet  would  have  had 
respect  for  a  maiden's  privacy." 

'Aye,  no  doubt  he  would.  All  men 
would  respect  a  maiden's  privacy;  the 
most  licentious  wretch  would  tremble 
did  he  invade  its  hallowed  precinct.  But 
who  respects  the  privacy  of  a  commoner? 
Who  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  a 
strumpet?" 

"Commoner?  Strumpet?"  echoed  Isa- 
bel,  choking    with    rage,    "what   mean 

you?" 

"Mean?  mean?"  he  cried,  "I  mean  that 
the  mask  behind  which  you  would  hide 
as  Joan  is  snatched  away.  I  mean  that 
you  are  a  base  harlot;  that  that  fair  face 
is  besmirked  with  loathsome  filth,  that 
the  sweet  tones  of  your  voice,  the  arch 
smile,  that  angel  form,  are  but  the 
blandishments  of  hell  to  decoy  men  on 
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to  ruin.  I  mean  that  you  with  your 
paramours  conspired  to  work  my  ruin; 
and  I,  fool-like,  must  walk  in  midday 
light  into  your  traps."  He  had  ap- 
proached her  at  this  climax  of  his  pas- 
sion and  seized  her  by  the  throat!  With 
a  shriek  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before 
him  in  terror.  Finding  her  helpless  in 
his  grasp,  he  recovered  his  self-control 
sufficiently  to  loose  his  hold. 

"No,  no,  I  will  not  kill  you — I  meant 
not  to  harm  you — pardon  me.  O,  my 
God!  why,  oh  why,  is  this  woman  so 
foul  and  yet  so  fair  that  heated  rage  is 
cooled,  madness  subdued  to  gentleness, 
and  man's  purposed  revenge  weeps 
itself  to  softness  in  womanly  tears?" 
Covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  sank 
into  a  settee  overpowered  by  the  emo- 
tions which  shook  his  frame. 

By  this  time  Isabel  had  moved  from 
the  terror  into  which  Corianton's  sud- 
den rage  had  thrown  her;  and  deeply 
read  in  man's  moods  and  passions,  she 
saw  what  an  influence  she  held  over  the 
one  now  before  her,  stealing  softly  to 
his  side,  and  placing  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  she  said  gently:  "Corianton, 
have  you  done  well  in  thus  proceeding? 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  harsh 
treatment — how  deserved  it?" 

"What  have  you  done?"  he  cried — 
"you  came  to  me  with  a  lie  on  your  lips, 
deceit  in  your  heart,  and  under  the 
guise  of  innocence,  purity  and  goodness 
sought  to  encompass  my  ruin  — well 
madame,  your  plans  have  carried — I  am 
undone — ruined!  I  can  never  return  to 
my  people,  to  them  I  am  infamous — an 
outcast!"  and  again  his  form  was  con- 
vulsed in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"But  may  there  not  be  some  exten- 
uating circumstances  to  free  me  from 
the  harsh  judgment  you  passed  upon 
me?  Trained  from  my  childhood  to 
hate  your  people,  and  taught  that  all 
means  were  proper  that  would  lead  to 
your  destruction,  the  helpless  instrument 
of  unscrupulous  men  bent  on  defeating 
their  mission  to  the  Zoramites — is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  undertook  the  part 
assigned  me  in  the  scheme?  But,  Cor- 
ianton," and  she  sank  on  her  knees  at 
his   feet,  "the   moment    I    saw  you — so 


noble  in  bearing — so  young — my  heart 
relented;  I  shrank  from  the  performance 
of  the  wicked  plot — but  what  was  I  to 
do?  Had  I  told  you  the  truth— that  I 
was  Isabel — the  infamy  of  that  name 
would  have  steeled  your  heart  against 
me — you  would  have  driven  me  from 
you  as  an  unclean  thing;  and  your 
presence  —  the  nobility  which  looked 
from  your  eyes,  inspired  me  with  love 
such  as  I  have  never  known  before — I 
experienced  longing  for  something  better 
than  I  had  known — a  desire  for  purity, 
goodness,  virtue,  that  I  might  be  worthy 
of  you;  and  even  wicked  and  unclean 
as  I  am,  hope  whispered  high  promises 
to  my  woman's  heart — 'love  will  forgive 
and  forget  the  past,  it  lives  only  in  the 
present  and  for  the  future,'  it  said;  but 
alas!  it  was  a  vain  hope — I  awake  and 
find  it  dust!  oh,  why  is  there  so  much 
difference  between  man  and  woman! 
No  matter  what  the  past  of  a  man  may 
have  been,  he  hath  but  to  repent  and 
all  is  forgotten.  But  when  a  woman 
falls,  'tis  never  more  to  rise  or  be  for- 
given." 

These  indirect  appeals  to  him  touched 
the  gentler  nature  of  Corianton,  and 
bending  over  her  as  he  took  her  hand 
he  said:  "Nay,  do  not  weep;  if  I  have 
fallen  I  alone  am  to  blame,  I  should 
have  had  better  discretion.  I  am  no 
coward  to  lay  the  blame  upon  another. 
I  alone  am  to  blame  and  I  will  alone 
bear  the  burden  of  heaven's  displeas- 
ure." 

"Corianton,"  cried  Isabel  as  a  sudden 
idea  seized  her,  "if  you  are  an  out-cast, 
come  to  me,  go  with  me  to  Siron;  we 
are  both  young,  we  may  live  for  each 
other,  and  life  may  yield  us  much  of 
happiness — I  will  be  true  to  you,  work 
for  you,  nay,  my  proud  spirit  is  con- 
quered by  my  love,  I  will  even  be  your 
slave;  let  us  unite  our  shattered  fortunes; 
all  may  yet  be  well." 

Oh  youth,  how  elastic  is  thy  texture! 
Oppressed  with  the  heaviest  grief,  bowed 
down  to  the  dust  by  ruin,  thy  buoyancy 
will  up-raise  the  soul — hope  dwells  per- 
ennially in  thy  breast!  The  proposition 
of  Isabel  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of 
Corianton,   and  under  the  influence   of 
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her  hopeful  words  his  life  yet  seemed  to 
promise  something  worth  living  for. 

"If  you  have  become  an  outcast  from 
your  people,"  she  said,  "and  that 
through  me,  I  will  become  an  outcast 
from  those  who  knew  me  here,  I  will 
forsake  my  friends  for  you;  and  then, 
hand  in  hand,  we  will  seek  our  new  and 
better  fortune.  But  men  are  changeful 
in  their  love,  and  when  time  or  care 
steals  beauty  from  our  cheeks  your  eyes 
will  wander — swear  to  be  true  to  me, 
Corianton."  And  her  arms  stole  gently 
about  his  neck  and  she  looked  plead- 
ingly into  his  eyes.  All  his  love  for  this 
woman  now  seemed  to  go  out  to  her, 
and  warmly  returning  her  tender  em- 
brace he  said:  "Do  not  fear  the  vanish- 
ing of  my  love,  Isabel,  for  I  do  love  thee 
with  my  whole  heart,  better  than  my 
country,  my  people  or  my  God — the  last 
I  am  entranced  from,  and  henceforth 
thou  shalt  be  my  idol,"  and  he  lovingly 
kissed  her  lips. 

That  night  they  left  for  Siron,  and 
reached  their  destination. 

The  following  day  when  it  became 
known  that  Corianton  had  gone  to  Siron 
with  Isabel,  the  excitement  in  Antionum 
greatly  increased.  Shiblon  the  day  be- 
fore had  been  released  from  his  bondage 
and  was  stoned  by  the  people  in  the 
streets,  led  on  by  some  of  the  servants 
of  Seantum.  He  escaped  them,  however, 
and  joined  his  father  and  brethren,  and 
told  them  of  the  blind  infatuation  of 
Corianton. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  preach  longer  to  the  people 
of  Antionum,  and  that  evening  they  de- 
parted for  the  land  of  Jershon,  their 
spirits  bowed  down  with  grief  at  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Zoramites; 
but  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  Corianton  and  the  disgrace  he 
had  brought  upon  the  work. 

Zoram  and  his  associates,  chief  among 
whom  was  Seantum,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  departure  of  the  Nephite 
prophets;  but  formed  the  resolution  of 
driving  from  their  midst  those  who  had 
believed  in  their  words.  Hence  they 
sent  among  the  people  secretly  to  find 
out  those  who    believed    in    the   word 


which  Alma  and  his  companions  had 
taught;  and  learned  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  disbelieved  their  teachings. 
The  reports  justified  them  in  believing 
they  could  drive  the  former  out  of  their 
land.  The  effort  was  successful;  and 
the  outcasts  fled  to  Jershon  where  the 
people  of  Ammon  received  them  with 
gladness,  and  provided  for  their  immedi- 
ate wants. 

The  home  of  Isabel,  in  Siron,  was 
nearly  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Sean- 
tum in  Antionum.  All  that  wealth 
could  do  to  satisfy  the  caprice  and 
extravagant  tastes  of  woman  had  evi- 
dently been  lavished  upon  Isabel  by  her 
lovers.  For  two  days  after  the  arrival 
from  Antionum  she  had  been  all  that 
could  be  desired  by  Corianton — loving, 
gentle,  and  at  times  sprightly.  But 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  when  he 
suggested  leaving  her  establishment, 
whose  luxury  constantly  reminded  him 
of  her  former  life  and  shame,  she  mani- 
fested some  petulance,  and  replied — 

"You  knew  who  and  what  I  was  before 
you  came  here,  I  take  it  unkindly  that  you 
upbraid  me  for  the  past."  The  fact  was 
that  during  the  night  Zoram  had  arrived 
from  Antionum  and  was  filled  with 
jealous  rage.  He  feared  the  young  and 
handsome  Nephite  had  won  the  fancy 
of  his  mistress,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  gotten  rid  of. 

About  midday  Corianton  entered  the 
apartments  of  Isabel  and  urged  again 
that  she  would  consent  to  leave  Siron 
and  go  to  a  land  not  known  and  there 
begin  their  new  life. 

"There  is  the  door,"  she  said  coolly, 
"if  you  like  not  to  stay,  you  may  go." 

"Nay,  Isabel,  but  you  promised  that 
you  would  forsake  all  this  for  me!" 

"And  are  you  so  simple  as  to  believe 
a  woman's  words?  I  was  blinded  by  my 
infatuation  and  half  repentance,  but  the 
dream  is  past,  I  am  myself  again,  and 
see  we  are  not  suited  to  each  other;  you 
had  better  return  to  your  people,  sir 
prophet,  fall  down  at  their  feet,  and 
seek  their  forgiveness." 

He  stood  amazed — twice  deceived  and 
by  this  woman — twice  damned  in  shame 
for  a  thing  scarce  worth  his  pity! 
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"And  is  this  the  return  for  my  great 
love  for  you?"  he  asked  in  husky  tones. 

"That  for  your  love,"  and  she  threw  a 
goblet  of  wine  in  his  face,  "I  despise 
both  you  and  your  love."  Several  of 
the  servants  and  Zoram  entering  the 
apartment  at  that  moment,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  latter,  saying 
as  she  kissed  him,  "this  is  my  love — my 
prince — my  king  of  men.  Now  go!"  she 
cried,  pointing  to  the  door. 

"Not  I,"  he  replied,  "I  will  not  budge 
until  I  have  laid  him  dead  at  my  feet  who 
set  on  foot  the  plan  that  brought  my 
shame,"  and  he  sprang  at  Zoram  with 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  tiger.  Before  he 
could  reach  him,  however,  he  was  over- 
powered by  the  servants  and  bound 
securely.  Zoram  had  drawn  his  dagger, 
and  would  have  killed  the  Nephite  but 
Isabel  clung  to  him. 

"No,  no,  you  shall  not  slay  him,  he  is 
my  prey,  and  'tis  for  me  to  say  what 
shall  be  his  fate.  Nephite,"  she  said, 
"our  friend  Korihor  went  into  your  chief 
city  where,  through  sorcery,  he  was 
smitten  dumb  and  fled  from  your  land. 
He  returned  to  us  half  crazed,  and 
miserably  perished.  That,  your  people 
said,  was  a  judgment  of  God,  a  mani- 
festation of  his  power.  Now  live,  return 
to  your  people  to  be  the  scorn  and  shame 
of  the  times,  and  let  them  know  that 
your  fall  is  a  manifestation  of  Isabel's 
power;  let  it  be  Corianton  for  Korihor — 
Isabel  against  God." 

"See  that  a  number  of  servants  go 
with  him  as  guards  and  take  him  to  the 
borders  of  the  land  Jershon,"  said  Zor- 
am. "Come,  move  slaves,  away  with 
him,  and  be  not  over-tender  of  him  in 
your  journey!"  Two  men  were  soon 
mounted, and  Corianton, his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  was  compelled  to  run  be- 
tween them,  each  of  his  guards  holding 
him  by  a  strap  fastened  about  his  body; 
all  that  day  and  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day  they  continued  their  journey, 
with  occasional  rests  for  themselves  and 
their  horses.  Reaching  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Jershon  before  noon  of  the 
second  day,  they  cruelly  beat  their 
prisoner  and  left  him,  directing  their 
course  for  Siron. 


Left  more  dead  than  alive  by  his  hard 
journey  and  merciless  beating,  Corianton 
lay  in  a  stupor  for  some  time.  Regaining 
consciousness  he  wandered,  he  knew  not 
whither,  but  at  last  came  to  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  people  of  Ammon, 
where  a  large  number  of  the  outcast 
Zoramites  had  been  given  a  resting 
place.  In  passing  through  the  streets 
he  was  recognized  by  some  of  them,  and 
the  news  of  his  return  soon  spread 
throughout  the  city. 

The  people  came  running  together  to 
see  him.  Some  looked  on  him  with 
pity,  others  looked  upon  him  as  the 
author  of  all  their  distress  and  began 
clamoring  for  vengeance.  The  latter 
class  was  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and 
the  excitement  was  growing  uncontrol- 
able.  "Stone  him,  stone  him!"  was  the 
cry.  Corianton  passed,  threw  back  his 
tattered  robe,  and  addressing  the  crowd 
said — "Yes,  people,  I  am  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  affliction  that  has  befallen 
you — let  my  life  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
follies — I  refuse  not  to  die — to  die  would 
be  relief."  Those  who  heard  these  words, 
and  saw  the  majesty  of  the  speaker, 
fallen  though  he  was,  were  awed  into 
silence,  but  those  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  ever-increasing  crowd  still  clamored 
for  his  life,  and  even  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  These  volleys  soon  caused  those 
near  him  to  draw  back,  and  he  stood 
alone.  Shrouding  his  face  in  his  mantle 
he  sank  to  the  ground  prepared  to  meet 
the  worst. 

At  that  moment  a  clear,  strong  voice 
rose  above  the  tumult  of  the  mob:  "In 
the  name  of  God,  hold!  Stay  your 
hands,  men!  Let  him  be  cursed  that 
casts  another  stone!"  And  Shiblon,  all 
breathless,  pushed  his  way  through  that 
angry  crowd  to  where  his  brother  lay, 
half  stunned  and  bleeding.  He  threw 
aside  the  mantle  and  bent  over  the  poor 
bruised  form.  "Alas!  my  brother,  cast 
down  and  well  nigh  destroyed!"  and  the 
tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  and 
dropped  upon  the  half  unconscious  face 
of  Corianton.  Then  the  murmurs  of  the 
crowd,  awed  but  for  the  moment  by  his 
appearance, rose  into  cries  for  vengeance. 
Quickly  rising  to  his  feet,  Shiblon  waved 
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his  hand  for  silence  and  then  addressed 
them:  "You  people  from  Antionum, 
listen  to  me.  My  father  and  the  sons  of 
Mosiah,  together  with  this  my  brother 
and  myself,  came  into  your  midst  to 
teach  you  the  truth.  Out  of  love  for 
you  my  father,  though  bowed  with  age 
and  unremitting  toil  in  the  behalf  of 
others,  left  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  his  home,  risked  his  life,  and  endured 
the  scoffs  of  the  proud  Zoramites,  that 
you  might  live,  and  live  in  the  truth,  and 
be  free;  and  for  this  you  reward  him  by 
slaying  his  dearest  son,  who  fell  by  the 
practice  of  a  cunning  harlot.  I  grant 
you  the  sin  was  great;  such  as  he  are 
great  even  in  their  sins;  and  they  are 
likewise  great  in  their  sufferings. 

"If  his  crime  was  worthy  of  death,  had 
he  not  already  suffered  more  than  death? 
The  burden  of  his  great  sin  he  must 
carry  through  life— and  could  his  worst 
enemy  be  gratified  by  casting  one  more 
stone  at  this  poor,  bleeding  body,  or 
pleased  by  adding  one  more  pang  to  his 
tortured  mind?  Oh,  men!  has  pity, 
mercy,  gratitude  left  your  breasts;  and 
does  your  mad  frenzy  make  you  brutish 
beasts?  My  brother's  sin  is  more  against 
himself  and  God  than  you,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  leave  him  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  his  God  who  hath  said,  'Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay."  ' 

The  crowd  slunk  away,  except  those 
who  remained  to  assist  Shiblon  in  re- 


moving his  brother  to  the  home  of  Am- 
nion who  lived  in  the  city.  Here  his 
wounds  were  dressed;  and  he  was 
attended  upon  by  Shiblon  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  loving  brother. 

His  father  forgave  him  and  took  no 
small  pains  in  teaching  him,  instilling 
into  his  soul  faith  in  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel.  And  Cori- 
anton's  proud,  haughty  spirit  now  hum- 
bled to  the  dust,  listened  with  prayerful 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  his  father, 
and  found  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  the 
stay  and  hope  of  his  soul,  and  no  longer 
questioned,  but  lovingly  trusted  in  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God.  May  it  not 
be  that  even  his  great  sin  was  necessary 
to  humble  his  pride,  and  prepare  him  to 
receive  and  sense  the  gospel,  that  by 
and  through  it  he  might  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  highest  degree  of  glory  to 
which  his  nature  could  attain,  and  which 
he  never  could  have  obtained  with  his 
pride  unhumbled? 

"I  give  unto  men  weakness,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "that  they  may  be  humble;  and 
his  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  men  that 
humble  themselves  before  Him." 

THE   END. 


Do  not  get  so  angry  that  you  cannot 
pray:  do  not  get  so  angry  that  you  can- 
not feed  an  enemy — even  your  worst 
enemy,  if  an  opportunity  should  present 
itself. — President  Brig  ham  Young. 
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We  keep  fresh  in  the  heart  sacred 
memories  of  the  great  dead  by  holding 
these  annual  conferences  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Asssocia- 
tions,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  greatest  reformers  of  any 
age;  and  it  is  eminently  proper  and  be- 
fitting that  we  should  prayerfully  and 
gratefully  celebrate,  in  this  manner,  his 
natal  day.  And  while  willing  to  attempt 
the  part  given  me,  I  sensibly  realize  that 


*  Lecture   by   Apostle    Moses  Thatcher,   at 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference,  June  i,  1889. 


the  committee  on  programme  have 
assigned  me  a  subject — The  Life  and 
Character  of  Brigham  Young — which  I 
have  contemplated  with  no  degree  of 
confidence,  feeling,  as  I  did,  utterly  in- 
competent to  do  his  great  merit  even 
partial  justice. 

By  patient  toil  and  persistent  effort, 
the  amateur  might  succeed  with  tongue 
or  pen,  in  delineating  some  of  the 
beauties  of  blade,  leaf  and  flower.  In 
like  manner  the  unskilled  hand  may 
depict  form  and  color  of  shrub  or  tree, 
imitate  graceful  curvatures  of  majestic 
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rivers,  and  even  catch  the  semblance  of 
nature's  smile  kissing  dew  drops  on  hill 
and  meadow;  but  dull,  indeed,  must  be 
the  sensibilities  of  him  who  approaches 
without  reverence,  and  without  awe,  the 
towering  mountain — rock-ribbed  and 
strong,  torn  into  volcanic  seams,  hoary 
with  age  and  wrinkled,  yet  softened  and 
beautified  by  tints  and  shadows  linger- 
ing around  canon  and  cliff,  or  glorified 
with  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  play- 
ing on  icebound  heights,  and  snow- 
clad  peaks  all  throbbing  with  inward 
power,  by  mortal  man,  immeasurable. 

Standing  at  the  base  of  Papocatapetl, 
one  gazes  enraptured  at  its  symmetrical 
beauty;  then,  as  the  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  magnificent  pile  dawns  upon 
the  mind,  and  conceptions  of  its  breadth 
and  height  determine  its  magnitude, 
admiration  supplants  rapture,  and  ad- 
miration in  turn  yields  to  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  awe — the  soul  finds  expres- 
sion; and  while  no  audible  word  is 
spoken,  a  voiceless  something  distinctly 
utters — How  great  is  God,  how  marvel- 
ous His  works! 

As  Papocatapetl  to  surrounding  moun- 
tains so  Brigham  Young  to  most  men 
known  to  me. 

When  gazing  upon  that  king  of  moun- 
tains with  its  throbbing  heart  of  fire,  I 
was  impressed  precisely  as  when  looking 
on  form  and  feature  of  that  king  of 
men,  with  his  mighty  scope  of  intel- 
lectual power.  In  each  instance  com- 
mon thoughts  yielded,  without  personal 
volition,  to  those  of  more  exalted  nature, 
and  in  silent  awe  the  heart's  best  im- 
pulses reach  beyond  the  mountain  to 
the  Maker  of  the  mountain;  beyond  the 
man  to  the  Creator  of  the  man. 

God  is  the  author  of  truth;  and  truth 
eternal  was  the  guide  of  Brigham  Young. 
Brigham  Young  did  not  create  Mormon- 
ism;  but  Mormonism  formed  the  char- 
acter of  Brigham  Young.  A  mole  hill  fills 
not  the  space  occupied  by  a  mountain, 
neither  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  the 
space  filled  by  the  mighty, almost  bound- 
less intellect  and  spiritual  force  of  that 
great  colonizer,  statesman,  reformer  and 
prophet  leader. 

May  we  not — youth  of  Zion —  on   this 


day, hold  in  sacred  memory  his  goodness, 
his  greatness.without  injury  to  the  living, 
or  harm  to  the  dead  ?  Do  we  not  recog- 
nize in  the  life  and  character  of  such  men 
the  divine  workmanship  of  an  Almighty 
and  Supreme  Creator,  expressing  Him- 
self even  in  the  eternal  fitness  and  har- 
mony of  things? 

He  of  whom  we  speak,  was  great  in 
great  things;  and  always  greatest  when 
great  matters  pressed  for  solution  and 
dangerous  emergency  confused  and  baf- 
fled weaker  men.  When  questions  preg- 
nant with  great  events  pressed  hard,  he 
was  able  to  build  upon  the  firm  foundation 
of  wisdom  and  justice, forecast  the  future, 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present,  and  then 
in  a  breath  show  his  confidence  in  God, 
his  freedom  from  care,  by  caressing  the 
lips  of  innocent  childhood  and  tenderly 
winning  the  love  of  babes. 

The  scope  of  his  mind  seemed  limitless. 
His  powers  appeared  upon  all  occasions 
equal  to  the  comprehension  and  founda- 
tion of  generalities  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude and  of  grasping  smallest  details. 

He  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
stars,  discourse  eloquently  respecting  the 
organization  of  worlds;and  then  in  simple 
terms  direct  how  to  plow  and  plant,  reap 
and  sow. 

His  spiritual  and  temporal  faculties 
were  so  perfectly  and  harmoniously  or- 
ganized that  no  one  could  tell  where  the 
one  left  off  and  the  other  began.  He 
above  all  men  I  have  known  put  "life 
under  the  very  ribs  of  death"by  expound- 
ing in  word  and  act  religion  as  a  live 
thing,  helpful  here  and  full  of  salvation 
in  the  great  hereafter.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  expounded  and  practised  by 
him  became  a  vitalized  force  full  of  mar- 
velous beauty,  sympathy  and  power — a 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  comprehending 
life  and  light,  justice  and  judgment. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  God  his  mind 
was  capable  of  the  loftiest  conceptions 
revealed  to  man,  and  in  wisdom  the 
simplest  principles  of  domestic  economy 
were  made  to  shine  as  gems  of  the  first 
water.  In  that  early  day,  when  dark 
clouds  gathered  and  danger  threatened; 
when  weak  minds  wavered  and  discord 
allied    with    division,    it    was    Brigham 
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Young  who  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  traitors  plotting  for  usurpation  and 
innocent  blood  hid  their  heads,  when 
the  "lion-hearted"  rebuked  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  and  foretold  the  fate  of  in- 
continent apostates.  Then,  if  not  before, 
God  placed  on  Brigham  Young  the  seal 
of  successorship.  The  mantle  of  the 
youthful  Prophet  fell  not  on  unworthy 
shoulders  when  it  rested  upon  him  who 
was  willing  to  give  his  own  to  save  the 
life  of  Joseph. 

The  external  evidences  of  the  divine 
mission  and  heavenly  calling  of  the 
great  modern  boy  Prophet  are  numer- 
ous; but  none,  to  my  mind,  are  more 
striking  than  is  found  in  the  recorded 
and  sorrowful  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
announce  the  will  of  God  in  the  call  of 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Woodruff  to  a 
foreign  mission,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  knew  that  assassins  were  nightly 
plotting  to  take  his  life.  Nothing  in  the 
annals  of  history  is  to  my  mind  more 
sadly  pathetic  than  was  the  parting  of 
Joseph  from  those  truest  friends  in  the 
hour  of  deadly  peril,  save  only  that  scene 
— that  awful  scene — in  the  lovely  garden 
where  Jesus,  the  spotless  Son  of  God, 
sweat  blood,  while  heavy-eyed  slumber 
bound  in  senseless  sleep  every  human 
heart  capable  of  sympathetic  emotion  or 
pity  for  His  deathly  agony. 

To  understand  what  the  Prophet  suf- 
fered when  sending  away  the  few  men 
on  whom,  in  those  dark  days  of  trouble 
and  sorrow,  he  could  implicitly  rely,  we 
need  only  remember  how  his  sensitive 
nature  called  him  back  from  life  to 
death,  when  false  friends  accused  the 
shepherd  of  deserting  his  flock.  How 
sadly  pathetic,  how  reproachful,  sounds, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  words  wrung 
from  a  wounded  heart — "If  my  life  is  of 
no  value  to  my  friends  it  should  not  be  of 
value  to  me." 

I  have  wandered  from  Brigham  to 
Joseph.  Well,  God  made  them  one — 
brothers  before  they  came  here,  brothers 
here,  brothers  hereafter.  In  life  their 
love  of  and  devotion  to  each  other  was 
something  touchingly  tender  and  beauti- 
ful.    In   life,   Joseph   the    Prophet    was 


true  to  Brigham,  his  foreknown  success- 
or. In  life,  Brigham  was  equally  true 
to  Joseph.  And  who  can  say  that  one 
word  of  reproach  ever  fell  from  his  lips 
after  Joseph  sealed  his  testimony  with 
his  blood. 

Brigham  Young  was  human  and  no 
doubt  had  human  imperfections;  possi- 
bly they  might  have  been  shown  to  the 
living,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  was 
ever  jealous  of  the  dead.  The  sun  has 
spots — I  am  not  able  to  say  that  God 
has  not  placed  them  there  for  the  tem- 
poral salvation  of  man  made  in  His  own 
image.  I  am  not  able  to  bear  more 
light  and  heat  than  comes  from  the  king 
of  day  with  all  the  spots  that  obscure 
his  face!  I  have  seen  Brigham  Young 
at  times  when  he  appeared,  much  as  I 
can  conceive,  a  greater  than  mortal  man 
to  be.  But  for  my  own,  and  the  sake  of 
others  I  was  glad  to  realize  then,  and 
am  glad  to  know  now  that  he  was  human 
and  doubtless  had  human  frailties, 
though  I  was  unable  to  discern  many 
that  I  am  sure  were  such. 

Thinking  of  him  reverently  now,  and 
trying  to  grasp  the  scope  of  his  great 
mind,  I  am  much  in  the  condition  as 
when  after  two  days'  hard  work,  I  failed 
to  reach  the  top  of  a  volcanic  mountain 
in  Mexico.  Joyously  I  traversed  the 
belt  of  flower  and  fern,  then  passed, 
much  fatigued,  the  upper  skirting  of  the 
timber  beyond  which  vegetation  yielded 
to  the  sway  of  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
Yet  above  and  within  I  knew  there  was 
a  throbbing,  though  slumbering  heart  of 
fire,  the  extent  and  force  of  which  no 
man  could  estimate.  Still  struggling 
upward,  anxious  to  reach  the  height  for 
which  I  had  toiled,  my  feet  grew  cold, 
my  head  hot,  while  the  heart  beat  hard, 
the  brain  grew  giddy  and  reason  uncer- 
tain, but  something  whispered,  "You 
have  measured  your  capacity." 

So  with  the  character  of  Brigham 
Young.  However  great  I  may  think  it, 
it  still  is  greater  than  that.  However 
much  I  may  try  to  exalt  his  life,  it  still  is 
beyond  that.  Broad  as  I  may  think  his 
capabilities,  they  were  broader  than  I 
can  estimate.  However  high  I  may 
place  his  wondrous  character,  it  still — 
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like  that  volcanic  mountain,  is  higher 
than  I  can  reach.  Its  height  and  breadth 
and  depth  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
powers.  In  contemplating  them  I  am 
amazed  even  at  my  faint  conceptions  of 
its  magnitude,  and  yet  I  have  but 
reached  the  ferns  and  flowers.  Away 
above  is  the  hardy  pine,  and  still  above 
these  the  garnered  treasures  of  ice  and 
snow  to  be  melted  by  the  growing  heat 
and  sent  down,  with  the  laughing  brook, 
to  gladden  the  parched  earth  below. 

Brigham  Young  was  colonizer,  states- 
man, philosopher,  philanthropist,  re- 
former, prophet-leader,  priestly-king, 
an  honest  man,  God's  noblest  work. 

In  June,  1837,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Orson  Hyde  and  others  were  called  to 
go  on  a  mission  to  England.  Heber  was 
exceedingly  desirous  that  Brigham  should 
accompany  them,  but  Joseph  the  Prophet 
said,  "No;  I  shall  keep  him  with  me." 
The  wisdom  of  that  decision  was  soon 
verified.  Brigham  publicly  and  privately 
testified  that  he  knew  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
a  prophet  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
had  not  transgressed  and  fallen  as  apos- 
tates declared.  In  consequence  of  that 
testimony  his  own  life  was  threatened 
and  he  left  Kirtland  in  December  follow- 
ing. Later  the  Prophet  and  Sidney  Rig- 
don  fled  from  the  fury  of  mobs,  and 
joined  him  in  Indiana,  where  Joseph 
sought  to  get  a  job  sawing  and  cutting 
wood.  Failing  to  secure  work,  and  being 
weary,  he  came  and  said:  Brother  Brig- 
ham, I  am  destitute  of  means  to  pursue 
my  journey,  and  as  you  are  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  who  hold  the  keys  of 
the  Kingdom  in  all  the  world,  I  believe 
I  shall  throw  myself  upon  you  and  look 
to  you  for  counsel  in  this  case."  At  first 
Brigham  was  unable  to  think  Joseph  was 
in  earnest,  but  on  finally  being  convinced 
that  he  really  was,  he  said:  "If  you  will 
take  my  counsel,  Brother  Joseph,  you 
will  rest  yourself.and  be  assured  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  pur- 
sue your  journey."  That  simple  incident, 
trifling  in  itself,  goes  to  show  in  what  es- 
timation the  great  modern  prophet  held 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  his  friend 
and  predicted  successor,   even  in  those 


early  days.  God  verified,  too,  the  words 
of  his  apostolic  servant,  and  Joseph  was 
soon  supplied  with  "plenty  of  money  to 
pursue  his  journey." 

A  more  striking  incident  of  brotherly 
devotion  to  Joseph,  and  of  obedience  to 
the  revelations  of  God  through  him,  is 
shown  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  given,  in  1838,  respecting  the 
Twelve  Apostles  and  their  duties  in  ref- 
erence to  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  re- 
gions round  about,  and  definitely  fixing 
the  date — April  26,  1839 —  when  they 
should  take  leave  of  the  Saints  at  Far 
West  "  on  the  building  spot  of  my  house 
sayeth  the  Lord,"  previous  to  their  de- 
parture on  a  mission  over  the  great 
waters. 

As  the  date  mentioned  approached, 
many  of  the  Saints  found  themselves 
banished,  Joseph  the  Prophet  impris- 
oned, and  the  Twelve  could  return  to 
Far  West  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
But  there  was  the  revelation  fixing  time 
and  place  for  the  performance  of  a 
special  work  assigned  to  the  Twelve  by 
the  Lord.  Mobs  had  declared  with  an 
oath  that  one  revelation  of  Joseph  Smith 
at  least  should  fail  of  fulfilment,  even  if 
all  others  should  be  verified  to  the  let- 
ter. This  one,  boasted  they,  names  date 
and  place  where  and  when  certain  things 
are  commanded  to  be  done,  and  we  will 
see  that  they  are  not  done.  Even  many 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  it  is 
said,  urged  that  the  Lord  would  not  re- 
quire the  Apostles  to  fulfil  that  revela- 
tion literally,  but  would  accept  the  will 
for  the  deed.  But  Brigham  Young  and 
the  Twelve  with  him  thought  otherwise. 
He  and  they  felt  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey, 
trusting  in  Him  to  protect  them  and  de- 
termine results. 

The  Prophet  was  imprisoned  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  and  of  sus- 
taining the  word  of  God  was  on  the 
Twelve,  and  Brigham  Young  was  not 
the  man  to  let  it  fail.  Reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Far  West  the  Twelve  hid 
themselves  in  a  grove,  while  the  mob 
came  into  the  town  and  taunted  the 
committee  in  charge,  respecting  the  rev- 
elation mentioned  and  threatened  them 
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with  violence  if  they  were  found  in  Far 
West  the  next  day. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  April  26th, 
the  elect  day," — the  Twelve  proceeded 
to  the  building  spot  of  the  "Lord's 
House,"  held  their  conference,  excom- 
municated thirty-one  persons  from  the 
Church,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
the  master  workman,  re-commenced  the 
construction  of  the  "Lord's  House,"  by 
"rolling  a  large  stone  upon  the  north- 
east corner."  There  were  present  of 
the  Twelve:  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  John  E.  Page  and 
John  Taylor.  On  that  sacred  spot  and 
on  that  memorable  day,  they  ordained 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  George  A.  Smith 
to  the  office  of  the  Apostleship  and 
called  them  as  the  Lord  had  directed  to 
fill  the  place,  in  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve,  made  vacant  by  those  who  had 
fallen.  Following  the  ceremony  of  or- 
dination, prayer  was  offered,  each  pray- 
ing in  turn,  beginning  with  Brigham 
Young.  After  which  they  sang  "Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,"  and  took  leave  of  the 
Saints  as  instructed  in  the  revelation. 

These  circumstances  clearly  show  why 
Joseph  was  loth  to  part  with  Brigham 
even  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
almost  equally  beloved  friend,  Heber. 
To  the  pleading  importunities  of  such 
even  as  his  prophet  brother,  he  could 
say  nay!  But  when  God  called  him  to 
part  with  the  prudent,  lion-hearted  sup- 
port and  stay,  he  could  not  say  nay — 
knowing  that  "obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."  Whatever  were  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  great  modern  Prophet, 
like  Jesus,  his  Master,  he  had  learned 
that  he  was  here  not  to  do  his  own  but 
the  will  of  his  Father,  and  he  did  it  even 
unto  death,  and  so  did  his  successor. 

True  greatness  consists  in  being  equal 
to  emergencies;  rising  higher  and  higher 
when  most  environed  and  beset  with 
startling  difficulties  and  overwhelming 
disasters.  Cromwell  with  his  invincible 
Ironsides  was  great  in  war  because  of 
his  trust  in  the  God  of  hosts  and  the 
justice  of  principles  for  which  he  fought. 
Napoleon  was  great  when  conducting 
armies  on  the  bloody  battlefield  against 


what  he  conceived  to  be  the  usurpations 
of  monarchial  dynasties;  but  was  not 
great  when  he  cast  off  Josephine,  the 
.  wife  of  his  youth,  that  he  might  form  an 
alliance  by  marriage  with  a  scion  of  the 
very  system  of  monarchial  despotism 
against  which  he  had  thrown  the  best 
lives  of  France  by  thousands,  and  to 
destroy  which  he  had  poured  out  in  tor- 
rents the  blood  of  her  sons.  Great  was 
he  when  earnestly  contending  for  what 
he  honestly  believed  to  be  right,  but 
when  principles  were  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  selfish  ambition,  and  hypocrisy 
supplanted  sincerity  he  became  des- 
picable. 

At  the  battle  of  Borodino  his  marvel- 
ous faculty  of  concentrating  promptly, 
and  at  the  opportune  time,  embattled 
hosts  to  break  the  lines  of  an  enemy, 
had  not  yet  forsaken  him;  he  was  still 
the  child  of  destiny — war's  fierce  cyclone. 
The  Russian  lines  entrenched  behind 
their  guns  were  decimated  by  the  awful 
cannonading  of  the  French,  who  for 
hours  poured  upon  them  shot  and  shell, 
until  the  heavens  seemed  ablaze  and  the 
murky  demons  of  hell  appeared  as  if 
tearing  out  the  very  bowels  of  earth. 
Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  roar  of 
artillery  ceased  all  along  the  line,  and 
an  awful  silence,  as  of  universal  death, 
for  a  moment,  reigned  supreme;  then 
followed  a  sound  like  the  dropping  of 
gentle  rain  on  dry  forest  leaves.  That 
seemingly  harmless  sound  grew  apace 
as  it  came  thundering  forward,  increas- 
ing as  the  voice  of  the  ocean  wave,  until 
breaking  through  the  sulphurous  smoke 
the  irresistible  cavalry  charge  shattered 
the  Russian  line  as  the  hurricane  sweeps 
the  reed-shadowed  marsh.  Beneath  the 
wheel  lay  the  father,  who  died  at  his 
post,  and  beside  him,  near  the  breech  of 
the  great  gun,  crouched  the  boy  soldier, 
undergoing  his  first  baptism  of  blood  and 
fire.  Around  him  gathered  the  great 
Napoleon  and  staff,  one  of  the  latter 
crying  exultingly,  "A  great  victory!  a 
great  victory!"  "Yes,"  replied  another, 
"but  at  what  a  cost!  Half  our  army  lies 
dead  or  maimed,  we  should  fall  back 
and  recruit  our  broken  regiments." 
Then  Napoleon  turned  with  a  cold  sneer 
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upon  his  lips  and  said:  "We  turn  not 
back,  but  date  our  next  bulletin  from 
Moscow.  Gentlemen,  an  omelet  cannot 
be  made  without  the  breaking  of  a  few 
eggs."  And  the  boy  of  the  dead  gun- 
ner heard  it  and  knew  that  God  was  no 
longer  with  Napoleon,  and  that  the  star 
of  the  merciless  must  soon  be  hidden 
forever  in  the  dark  clouds  of  ruin  and 
despair. 

A  little  time  since  I  incidentally  spoke, 
in  this  building,  of  the  heroic  Grant,  and 
mentioned  him  as  victor  in  numerous 
battles,  and  referred  to  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  courage;  how  amid 
raging  battle  he  coolly  replaced  torn 
regiments  with  fresh  men  from  his  re- 
serves, and  fought  on  unmoved  as  if 
determined  to  win  on  that  line,  and 
expressed  the  idea  that  the  greatest  of 
all  the  great  achievements  of  that  iron- 
hearted  soldier,  was  at  Appomattox, 
when  white- winged  mercy  prompted  a 
generous  refusal  of  the  surrender  of 
Confederate  horses  and  mules  offered  by 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  "No,"  said 
Grant,  "not  a  horse,  not  a  mule,  Gen- 
eral; your  people  will  need  them  for  the 
spring  plowing."  In  that  simple  ex- 
pression, revealing  the  tender  heart  and 
magnanimous  soul  of  U.  S.  Grant,  is 
found  the  secret  of  his  greatness;  and,  I 
believe,  largely  of  his  success  as  a  hero 
soldier. 

A  little  later  one  of  the  brethren  re- 
ferring to  my  remarks  about  Grant, 
drew,  in  eloquent  language,  a  touching 
picture  of  Lee,  the  general  of  the  lost 
cause,and  showed  his  greatness,  not  alone 
in  victory,  but  in  defeat  as  well.  In  list- 
ening to  the  recital  of  how  that  mighty 
commander  watched  division  after  di- 
vision, regiment  after  regiment,  melt 
away  under  terrific  cross  fires,  and 
finally  saw  the  hope  of  the  Confederacy 
crushed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Gettys- 
burg; and,  while  realizing  that  his  heart 
was  breaking,  exclaimed,  "We  cannot 
always  win  battles;"  1  confess  that 
while  I  did  not  think  Grant  less  great,  I 
thought  that  Lee's  greatness  had  been 
tested  far  beyond  that  of  the  other;  and 
what  after  all  is  the  evidence  of  great- 
ness save  that  found  in  the  test. 


On  this  rule,  where  stands  Brigham 
Young?  Place  him  not  my  young  friends, 
I  beseech  you,  below  the  highest  our 
great  country  has  produced.  No  boast 
do  we  make  that  he  killed,  or  gave  com- 
mand to  kill  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
fellow  beings.  I  am  aware  that  the  high- 
est laurels  are  woven  into  garlands  to 
crown  the  brow  of  war's  blood-stained 
heroes;  but  where  others  conquered  on 
the  field  of  carnage  Brigham  Young  con- 
quered in  the  field  of  justice  and  reason. 
When  the  vision  of  crimsoned  walls  and 
bespattered  floors  and  the  martyred  Pro- 
phet at  Carthage  was  revealed  to  his 
mind,  his  first  thought  was,  "Has  Joseph 
taken  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  with  him!" 
Joseph  might  die  and  the  world  still  live; 
but  Joseph  dead  and  the  keys  of  the  King- 
dom gone,  the  world  and  all  things  in  it, 
he  knew  must  perish  sooner  or  later. 
Hence  the  far-reaching  thought —  a 
thought  not  prompted  by  individual  or 
selfish,  ambitious  motives;  for  men  like 
Brigham  Young,  lose  thought  of  self,  and 
individuality  becomes  completely  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  work  assigned  them. 
Sidney  Rigdon  seeking,  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Joseph,  the  guardianship  of 
the  Church,  was  not  thus  swallowed  up; 
hence  the  joy  of  a  shepherdless,  dis- 
tracted people  when  they  heard  the 
voice  of  true  inspiration,  the  voice  of 
true  greatness,  uttering:  "Attention, 
Israel."  No  duplicity,  or  fear,  or  doubt 
in  those  words,  nor  in  any  that  followed 
from  his  lips.  In  the  finishing  of  the 
Nauvoo  Temple  under  the  circumstances 
then  surrounding  the  Saints,  is  there  not 
evidence  of  infinite  trust  in  God  and  of 
greatness? 

Grant  and  Lee,  Napoleon,  Caesar  and 
Alexander  each,  no  doubt,  understood 
how  to  plan  campaigns  and  conduct  re- 
treats; but  history  affords  no  evidence 
that  either  or  all  combined,  possessed 
wisdom  sufficient  to  organize  a  destitute, 
despoiled  people,  and  successfully  lead 
them  as  did  Brigham  Young.  General 
Lee's  hopes  were  crushed  when  he  wit- 
nessed his  shattered  forces  broken  at 
Gettysburg.  But  Brigham  Young  driven 
with  his  people  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, did  neither  faint  nor  falter.    Search 
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the  annals  of  war  and  conquest  from 
the  beginning,  and  learn  that  greatest 
courage  and  most  lofty  devotion  are  not 
exhibited  on  the  battle  field  of  carnage 
and  death.  But  to  lead  a  people  desti- 
tute almost  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  nakedness  requires  greatness  of  the 
first  magnitude.  What  Brigham  Young 
accomplished  in  that  respect  has  but  one 
parallel  in  history,  that  of  Moses  leading 
ancient  Israel  out  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
Witness  what  he  did  at  Winter  Quarters. 
With  graves  increasing  around  him  and 
making  the  last  earthly  resting  place  of 
those  daily  dying  from  exposure  and 
want,  Brigham  Young  constantly  sought 
to  distract  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
their  miserable  surroundings,  by  direct- 
ing them  from  the  woes  of  the  present, 
to  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Think  of 
introducing  the  dance  and  encouraging 
the  song  under  such  sorrowful  condi- 
tions. Think  of  his  pleadings  for  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  people 
driven  ruthlessly  from  their  homes,  and 
for  answer,  receive  from  the  President  a 
request  for  five  hundred  men  from  the 
camps  of  a  homeless  people,  to  secure 
the  conquest  of  California  and  to  fight, 
if  need  be,  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Who  shall  say  that  tests  like  these  are 
not  such  as  try  men's  souls?  Yet  Brig- 
ham Young,  with  his  masterful  concep- 
tions of  the  future,  yielded  the  strength 
of  the  camps  and  devoted  it  willingly  to 
the  service  of  the  country  that  had  per- 
mitted his  people  to  be  robbed  of  every 
right  dear  to  an  American  citizen;  ex- 
cept the  right  to  honorably  die.  One 
can  readily  believe  that  treatment  of  this 
kind  would  inevitably  tend  to  make  the 
recipients  in  turn  harsh  and  cruel.  On 
the  narrow  and  bigoted  soul  it  undoubt- 
edly would  have  that  effect.  But  not  so 
with  Brigham  Young;  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, as  evidenced  by  the  precept  and 
practice  of  the  humane  doctrine — when 
he  came  in  contact  with  aborigines — 
that  "it  was  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight 
Indians."  Cheaper  in  the  saving  of 
property,  cheaper  in  the  saving  of  human 
life,  both  of  the  white  and  red  man; 
cheaper  every  way  and  more  in  harmony 
with  Christian  sympathy  and  Divine  law. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  dwell 
on  the  trials  and  tribulations  attending 
the  exodus  of  a  numerous  people.  They 
are  matters  of  record  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  facts. 
There  are  many  sad  details  connected 
with  the  unparalleled  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  over  which  it  is  better  now 
to  draw  the  veil  of  forgetfulness.  It  is 
more  pleasing  to  reflect  upon  the  glori- 
ous outcome  and  mighty  achievement 
wrought  by  a  merciful  God  through  His 
servant  Brigham  Young.  His  greatness 
shines  forth  in  conduct  and  leadership 
and  colonization  and  in  the  building  of 
a  mighty  commonwealth  in  these  moun- 
tain valleys;  but  vastly  superior  appears 
his  marvelous  management  when  coping 
with  an  invading  army,  backed  by  the 
determination  of  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth,  bent  on  destruction  to  gratify 
public  prejudice.  In  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  danger  the  thought  of  making 
of  this  city  a  Moscow  was  born  of  emer- 
gency, but  Brigham  Young  was  its 
author.  On  all  great  occasions  prompt- 
ness and  decision  were  characteristic  of 
his  organization;  and  let  a  question 
arise  where  it  might,  all  Israel  felt  when 
it  reached  God's  prophet  leader,  it  would 
find  proper  solution,  and  when  solved 
would  be  endorsed  by  wisdom. 

I  have  spoken  of  many  things  respect- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  Brigham 
Young,  known  perhaps  to  all  the  people, 
but  there  are  others,  very  numerous  and 
of  deep  interest,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  say  something,  but  am  admon- 
ished that  it  would  not  be  prudent  at 
this  time.  As  statesman,  political  and 
domestic  economist,  as  colonizer,  or- 
ganizer and  reformer,  all  the  world  may 
know  him  if  they  choose;  but  as  prophet- 
leader  and  inspired,  humble,  devoted 
man  of  God,  only  those  who  have 
known  him  personally  or  through  the 
revelations  of  the  Lord  can  understand 
the  unmeasurable  love  in  which  the 
Saints  held  and  still  hold  him. 

Who  that  has  experienced  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  magnetism  with  which 
God  endowed  him,  can  ever  forget  its 
influence.  Are  there  not  thousands  here 
to-day    whose    flesh    seemed  electrified 
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and  the  very  marrow  to  melt  in  their 
bones  when  listening  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  it  came  through  him?  To  others 
he  largely  left  the  process  of  argumen- 
tative reasoning  to  establish  truth.  He 
boldly  announced  it,  as  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  heaven,  and  left  his  hearers  to 
ascertain,  if  they  wished,  why  it  was 
truth. 

Earnest,  watchful  and  prayerful,  none 
whom  I  have  known  seemed  to  have  the 
faculty  or  inspiration  of  getting  so  near 
the  Lord  in  prayer  as  cotlld  he.  The 
graceful  dignity  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence was  exceedingly  captivating,  and 
the  sympathy  almost  constantly  exer- 
cised toward  the  weak  and  ill,  seemed  to 
win  all  hearts.  Entering  a  house,  at  a 
glance,  he  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
inmost  springs  operating  the  emotions 
of  pain  or  pleasure.  How  quickly  he 
could  detect  the  signs  of  illness  of  body 
or  mind.  A  hint,  a  word,  a  glance  of  the 
eye  and  he  knew  it  all.  How  many 
grateful  hearts  remember  even  now  the 
soft,  kind  words — "Sister,  you  are  not 
well;  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  partake  of 
your  hospitality,  but  do  not  put  yourself 
about,  if  you  will  only  show  us  a  little 
we  can  wait  upon  ourselves,  without 
taxing  you  beyond  your  strength."  How 
soothing,  how  comforting  such  kindly 
consideration  and  sympathy.  Brigham 
Young  read  men  more  than  books! 
God  made  man,  man  makes  books! 
The  innocent  hearts  of  children  he  liked 
most  to  read,  and  how  happy  they  were 
when  in  turn  they  could  tender  him  their 
loving  ovations,  as  he  traveled  among 
the  people.  And  yet  with  all  this  ten- 
derness— who  that  knew  him  does  not 
feel  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  grant  a 
request    came    often    more    acceptable 


than  the  assent  of  others,  because  real- 
izing that  the  refusal  must  be  founded  in 
wisdom.  The  least  coldness  on  the  part 
of  a  friend  would  be  detected  by  him  in 
a  moment,  and  the  cause  inquired  into. 
If  he  was  compelled  to  disappoint  any- 
one, how  kindly  he  could  explain  the 
reason  for  doing  so!  And  yet,  with  all 
his  tenderness,  how  terrible  was  his  re- 
buke when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

He  was  quick  to  recognize  merit,  and 
humbly  paid  homage  to  goodness  where- 
ever  found.  In  the  streets  of  London 
he  reverently  stood  with  head  uncovered 
before  the  chapel  dedicated  to  John 
Wesley.  If  the  thought  ever  entered 
his  heart  to  place  the  youth  of  Zion 
under  a  ban  of  suspicion,  for  a  moment, 
I  never  heard  of  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  glance  of  his  penetrating  eye  has 
checked  the  evil  design  in  the  murder- 
er's heart  and  caused  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  to  drop  nerveless  by  his  side, 
while  his  intended  victim  passed  on  with 
a  smile. 

Such  in  part  was  Brigham  Young. 
Courageous,  yet  cautious — given  great 
knowledge,  yet  having  the  wisdom  to 
properly  use  it.  The  stamp  of  his 
genius  work,  his  greatness  and  goodness 
are  everywhere  apparent  throughout 
Zion.     Here  let  us  pause. 

God  made  Brigham  Young  all  he  was 
and  is.  The  key  of  his  power  was  the 
holy  priesthood,  God-given  and  sacred. 
When  he  passed  beyond  the  vail  he  did 
not  take  with  him  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom. They  are  here  and  will  remain 
until  death  and  hell  and  the  grave  are 
conquered,  and  the  curtain  intervening 
shall  no  longer  hide  the  living  from  the 
dead. 


AMERICA/ 


I  have  been  appointed,  my  friends,  to 
address  you  this  morning,  on  America. 
Had  I  the  pen  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
power  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  I 

*  Lecture,  by   Richard  W.   Young,  at  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.  Conference,  June  ist,  1889. 
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could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  many  topics  suggested 
by  the  comprehensive  subject  allotted 
me. 

Geographically,    we   behold    America 
stretching    its    wings    from    the   frozen 
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north  to  the  frigid  south,  a  continuous 
barrier  in  the  ocean's  path.  It  is  so 
large  that  one  part  of  the  continent,  the 
United  States  alone,  has  been  humor- 
ously said  to  be  "bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  east  by 
the  rising  sun,  on  the  west  by  the 
horizon  and  on  the  south  by  as  far  as 
any  one  cares  to  go."  Not  only  in  re- 
spect of  geographical  proportions,  but 
historically,  scientifically,  religiously, 
and  in  various  other  aspects,  the  subject 
presents  material  not  only  for  many 
lectures,  but  for  many  volumes  of  lec- 
tures. 

In  the  time  that  I  shall  occupy  this 
morning  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  those  features  of  the  history  and 
government  of  America,  that  are  most 
fraught  with  instruction,  and  most  im- 
portant to  us,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances. I  shall  therefore  limit  my  re- 
marks to  the  United  States,  which  is 
almost  universally  spoken  of  as  America, 
and  whose  citizens  are  known  as  Amer- 
icans— for  this  is  the  land  of  chief  mo- 
ment, not  only  in  our  own  history,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  numerous  popula- 
tions that  once  peopled  the  continent, 
and  whose  remnants  are  silent  witnesses 
of  other  days.  It  was  in  this  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  two  continents  that 
ancient  feuds  twice  resulted  in  the  ex- 
termination of  a  nation.  It  was  here 
that  records,  important  historically  and 
thrice  important  religiously,  were  hidden 
away  to  come  forth  in  the  due  time  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  here  that  a  prophet,  a 
greater  than  whom  was  never  born  of 
human  parents,  was  raised  up,  under 
whose  agency,  Christianity  in  all  its 
primitive  purity  and  power  has  been  re- 
established. And,  as  God  lives  and 
reigns,  and  speaks  not  idle  words,  this 
is  the  land  of  the  Gospel's  destiny, 
where  truth,  though  often  crushed  to 
earth,  shall  each  time  rise  again,  gather- 
ing new  strength  from  the  contest.  Gaze 
at  America  as  you  will — look  back  into 
the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  the  present,  or  dwell  in 
imagination  upon  the  glories  of  the 
future — there  is  no  class  of  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic,  to  whom  the  pic- 


tures are  more  interesting;  or  to  whom 
they  are  nearly  so  important,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  purposes  and 
the  very  hand  of  God,  as  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

We  Latter  day  Saints  are  said  to  be  a 
presumptuous  people.  We  presume  to 
say  that  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Christ; 
that  among  us  and  nowhere  else  upon 
the  earth  today  are  found  all  of  the  gifts 
and  blessings  of  the  truth;  that  to  our 
Prophet  the  heavens  have  been  and  are 
opened;  that  we  alone  can  instruct  the 
world  how  to  be  exalted  eternally.  Such 
is  the  character  of  our  presumption  in 
religious  matters.  In  political  affairs  it 
is  perhaps  equally  great.  Inspired 
writers  and  teachers  lead  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
Constitution  of  this  country — that  in 
short,  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  by  the  Almighty,  largely  on 
our  account.  Washington,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address,  voiced  the  faith  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  when  he  ten- 
dered his  own  and  the  homage  of  the 
nation  to  the  Author  of  every  public  and 
private  good,  and  asserted  that,  "No 
people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
character  of  an  independent  nation, 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency." 
It  may  be  treason  to  say  it,  or,  rather,  it 
may  afford  those  who  are  not  our 
friends,  an  opportunity  to  say  that  it  is 
treason;  but  we,  Mormons,  believe  our- 
selves to  be  just  a  little  bit  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Constitution  than  any 
other  citizens  of  the  country. 

We  all  know  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  writings  of  Joseph 
Smith,  and  the  sayings  of  others,  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  church,  that  this 
government  was  organized  by  men  who 
were  raised  up  unto  that  very  purpose 
by  the  Almighty;  that  this  should  be- 
come and  continue  to  be  the  land  of 
liberty;  that  one  of  the  principle  objects 
of  establishing  freedom  here  was  to 
raise  up  and  educate  a  class  of  men 
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who,  because  of  their  respect,  or  com- 
parative respect,  for  the  laws  of  liberty, 
would  permit  the  work  of  God  to  be 
established;  or  who,  at  least,  would  have 
sufficient  of  the  traditions  of  freedom  in 
their  natures,  and  sufficient  desire  for 
the  perpetuation  of  its  principles,  that, 
to  whatever  length  they  might  be  led  on 
by  prejudice,  they  would,  at  least,  hesi- 
tate short  of  the  point  of  extermination; 
that,  therefore,  the  work  of  God,  which 
has  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
man's  intolerance  each  time  it  has 
appeared  heretofore,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  exist,  and  eventually  to 
flourish.  And  yet  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  understood  to  enunciate  the 
highly  selfish  doctrine,  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  regard  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  and  freedom  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  as  being  intended 
solely  for  their  good.  No  people  appre- 
ciate more,  nor  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent,  the  great  principle  of  the  com- 
mon parentage,  and  consequently  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man.  We  are 
far  from  being  so  selfish  as  to  think  that 
we  alone  are  the  objects  of  the  affections 
of  God.  By  no  means.  We  understand 
that  all  mankind  are  included  within 
His  love,  are  the  objects  of  His  mercy, 
the  recipients  of  His  bounty  and  par- 
takers in  His  beneficence,  The  Gospel, 
in  every  age  it  has  existed,  has  exerted 
its  potential  influence  in  favor  of  liberty. 
The  Gospel  is  the  most  perfect  law  of 
liberty.  It  does  not  need  the  belief  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint — a  belief  in  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  express  passages  of  those 
sacred  works  and  writings  which  ascribe 
our  form  of  government  to  God — to 
convince  the  candid  mind  that  freedom, 
as  we  enjoy  it  on  this  continent,  and 
freedom,  as  it  is  making  slow,  yet  cer- 
tain inroads  upon  the  despotism  of 
European  Christian  nations,  is  due  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

How  far  the  intelligence  and  liberty  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  globe  are 
directly  to  be  associated  to  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  Christ,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  others;  the 
teachings  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His 


immediate  disciples,  has  been  efficacious 
in  accomplishing  those  desirable  results, 
is  scarcely  open  to  question.  The  words 
of  Christ,  carried  to  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, would  secure  a  perfect  rule  of 
liberty.  There  is  nothing  tyrannical  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  As  God  loved 
mankind,  so  He  reflected  His  love  in  the 
principles  He  sought  to  establish.  What 
is  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  govern- 
ment? It  is  to  succor  the  weak  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  strong;  it  is  to  secure 
to  all  men  the  fruits  of  their  toil;  to 
enable  them  to  seek  happiness  in  every 
legitimate  way;  to  worship  God  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  to  remain  secure 
in  the  possession  of  these  blessings. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  what  would 
have  been  the  result,  if  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  had  received  instant  and  universal 
appreciation!  Christ  taught  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men;  mercy, 
charity,  forgiveness,  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  every  virtue  that  could  adorn 
the  subject  or  grace  the  monarch.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  teachings,  carried 
to  their  legitimate  end,  there  could  be 
no  tyranny. 

What  must  have  been  the  result  of 
the  practical  adoption  of  that  one  in- 
junction that,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them."  Certainly  were  the 
words  of  the  great  teacher  true,  that 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Mon- 
archs,  plunging  their  subjects  into  war 
to  satisfy  their  vain  ambition,  robbing 
them  of  their  property  to  enrich  their 
palaces,  and  of  their  lives  and  liberty,  in 
the  furtherance  of  nefarious  schemes,  to 
retain  or  enlarge  their  power — are  spec- 
tacles of  history  that  would  not  mar  the 
picture  of  time,  if  the  one  injunction  of 
Christ  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us,  had  received 
practical  adoption  into  human  affairs. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  number 
of  men,  most  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently instrumental  in  founding  the 
government,  met  in  Congress  and 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  occurs  the 
following  words:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
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their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  them  are  life,  libeity, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
iust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  their  happiness."  These  are  the 
basic  principles  of  the  government  after- 
wards established  and  under  whose 
sway  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  dwell; 
they  are  utterances  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Gospel  taught  by  our  Savior. 

For  a  native  born  American  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom, he  must  become  a  student  of  other 
times  and  of  other  countries.  There  is, 
and  always  has  been,  of  course,  a  wide 
difference  between  nations  in  regard  to 
their  laws,  and  to  the  degree  of  liberty 
accorded  the  subject. 

England  is  the  freest  of  European 
nations,  not  even  excepting  the  repub- 
lics of  France  and  Switzerland,  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree  of  liberty  seems  to 
have  been  more  hardy  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  among  any  other  people 
of  the  world.  Englishmen  have  been 
struggling  for  ages  for  freedom;  their 
constitution,  though  not  written,  is 
almost  as  perfect  a  guarantee  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  and  action  as  is  the 
American  Constitution.  And  yet  Eng- 
land, with  royalty,  nobility,  and  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  accompanying  force  of 
traditional  caste,  making  it  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  for  merit  to  rise  from 
lowly  status,  and  for  lack  of  merit,  to 
fall  from  a  false  position ;  England,  with 
its  landed  estates,  the  heritage  of  times 
of  despotism;  with  its  taxes  to  support 
the  royal  family — often  the  objects  of 
detestation  or  fear — has  yet  some  les- 
sons to  learn  in  the  school  of  freedom. 

If  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  not  even  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Queen,  how  grateful  may  we  be  that  we 


do  not  dwell  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Ri  ssian  Czar,  where  the  imperial  will  is 
la  a',  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ottoman  prince,  where  the  pleasure  of 
an  infidel  Sultan  is  omnipotent!  Even 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  others  of 
the  more  advanced  nations  of  Europe, 
while  much  more  free  than  the  two 
nations  mentioned,  are  yet  more  or  less 
despotic  in  their  powers,  and  often 
sacrifice  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to 
the  ambition  of  their  ruling  family. 

To  us,  who  love  our  parents,  our 
sisters,  our  wives  and  our  children, 
who  may  reasonably  expect,  with  health 
and  industry,  to  establish  homes  of  con- 
venience and  comfort,  and  who  may,  at 
least,  indulge  the  hope  of  reaching 
positions  high  in  the  state,  if  our  ambi- 
tion lies  in  that  direction,  or  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  if  such  be  our  desire,  or 
of  reaching  the  goal  of  ambition  in 
other  directions,  without  the  danger  of 
our  way  becoming  blocked  by  the  tradi- 
tionary walls  of  aristocracy;  or  of  our 
earnings  being  swept  into  the  coffers  of 
monarchy — to  us,  as  to  all  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  priceless  boon. 

Why  was  the  establishment  of  this 
government  such  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world?  It  is  because 
it  was  the  first  successful  attempt  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves.  It  had 
been  the  ruling  idea,  as  it  is  now,  in- 
deed, that  the  masses  were  unable  to 
govern  themselves;  that  the  attempt 
would  result  in  confusion  and  a  mobo- 
cratic  despotism  far  worse  than  the 
monarchial  sway.  The  idea  was  ex- 
cusable. Every  previous  attempt  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  had  igno- 
miniously  failed.  The  belief  was  also 
fed  by  the  ministers  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world,  who,  by  pervert- 
ing the  truth  taught  by  the  Master, 
stood  as  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
infamous  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  rule.  As  late  as  the  English 
revolution  of  1688,  a  number  of  the 
prelates  and  leading  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  resigned  their  liv- 
ings rather  than  consent  that  the  dynasty 
should    be    changed,    and    the    tyrant, 
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James  II,  whom  they  both  feared  and 
detested,  be  replaced  by  the  noble 
William  of  Orange.  But  the  ridiculous 
ideas  that  homage  was  due  to  the  person 
born  in  a  palace;  that  position  depended 
upon  parentage,  not  upon  merit;  that 
the  multitude  must  bow  in  submission 
to  the  pampered  monarch;  must  wait 
upon  his  pleasure,  must  administer  to 
his  most  whimsical  desires,  and  offer 
upon  the  altar  of  his  greatness,  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  lives,  their  liberties 
and  their  happiness,  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  shock.  Hewn  from  the 
proposition  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  framed  by  men,  who 
received  their  inspiration  from  the 
Almighty,  the  Constitution  was  launched 
a  century  ago  upon  a  voyage  which, 
hitherto  singularly  free  from  tempests 
and  breakers,  bids  fair  to  continue  on 
until  the  Lord  shall  claimHis  right  to  rule. 
It  is  difficult  to  designate  wherein  lie 
most  distinctly  the  elements  of  success 
of  the  American  government.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no  one  feature,  but 
lies  in  the  blending  of  the  whole.  The 
relations  of  an  individual  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  city,  county,  state 
and  general  governments,  appears  to  be 
complex  in  the  extreme;  but,  upon  a 
closer  inspection,  the  complexity  dis- 
appears. Let  us  trace  out  these  rela- 
tions. Beginning  with  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  States,  the  inhabitant  of  a  muni- 
cipality, we  are  first  led  to  inquire  what 
are  his  relations  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  these  he  is  governed  by  the  statutes 
of  his  own  State,  and  by  the  well  recog- 
nized principles  of  the  common  law, 
those  rules  of  nonstatutory  law,  which 
in  this  country  and  England,  by  reason  of 
their  antiquity  and  justice,  exercise  an  in- 
fluence so  potential.  In  his  relations  with 
the  people  at  large,  he  is  respected  in 
his  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
his  freedom  of  speech,  to  bear  arms,  to 
be  exempt  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  in  his  right  of  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers;  in  short,  to  be  secure 
in  life,  liberty  and  property,  neither  of 
which  can  be  taken  from  him  without 
due  process  of  law.     As  a  member  of 


the  municipality,  he  is  subject  to  or- 
dinances made  in  accordance  with  the 
charter,  which,  though  entailing  some 
additional  financial  burdens  upon  him, 
and  imposing  some  additional  restric- 
tions upon  his  actions,  are  yet  calculated 
to  increase  his  happiness.  The  citizen 
casts  his  vote  for  the  governor,  who 
executes  the  laws,  for  a  member  of 
each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, that  makes  the  laws  to  which  he 
is  subject,  and  has  either  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
judiciary  and  of  every  official  of  his  city 
or  precinct,  who  may  at  times  come  in 
contact  with  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
government.  He  may  speak,  write,  and 
vote  to  retain  a  good  man  in  office  or  to 
drop  a  bad  one;  he  may  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  each  of  these  directions  to  secure 
good  laws  or  dispose  of  bad  ones;  he 
may  even  exert  his  influence  and  cast 
his  ballot  to  change  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  to  suit  his  pleasure.  With  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  freedom,  he 
may  shape  his  life  in  accordance  with  his 
desires,  the  only  limitation  being  that  he 
shall  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  With  a  field  before  him,  entirely 
free  from  the  barriers  of  royalty,  nobility 
or  aristocracy,  he  may  run  the  race  of 
ambition  at  his  pleasure.  In  his  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors,  in  nearly  all 
the  concerns  that  immediately  affect 
him,  he  is  governed  by  the  state  and  its 
subordinates,  by  the  State  Constitution 
and  its  laws. 

But  the  government  of  the  country  is 
a  government  of  united  states.  His 
relations  with  his  fellow-citizens,  there- 
fore, do  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of 
his  state.  He  is  apt  to  be  brought  into 
relation  with  the  citizens  of  other  states, 
and  even  with  those  of  foreign  nations. 
In  these  respects,  he  is  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  laws  made  in  accordance  therewith. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary,  that  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  should  be  cared  for.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  authority  some- 
where to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
states  and  among  the  states;  to  pro- 
vide for  naturalization,   to   coin   money 
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and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  to  estab- 
lish a  postal  system,  to  provide  for  copy- 
rights and  patents,  to  punish  pirates,  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  navies  and  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  powers  obviously  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  and  they  have  been  granted  to 
the  general  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; their  exercise,  of  course,  being 
forbidden  to  the  states.  The  laws 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
are  made  by  Congress,  and  are  enforced 
and  administered  by  the  President  and 
the  Federal  judiciary.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  is  strictly  a  govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers;  it  has  no 
more  authority  than  is  granted  to  it  in 
the  Constitution;  and  all  rights  not  there- 
in expressed,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, granted,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
and  to  the  people.  There  is  no  clash  of 
authority  in  this  double  system  of  gov- 
ernment— that  of  the  state  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  has  its  powers 
strictly  designated  and  limited  to  the 
securing  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  United  States.  The  former  con- 
fines its  operations  to  its  citizens.  The 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  have  their  field;  a  governor  of 
a  state,  the  legislature  and  courts  there- 
of, have  theirs,  distinct  and  separate. 
To  the  former  are  entrusted  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation;  to  the  latter  the 
local  interests  of  the  state — and  it  thus 
results  that  the  welfare  of  both  is 
secured. 

The  citizen  of  a  state  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  as  such  has  a 
voice  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress,  but  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  Constitu- 
tution  under  which  he  shall  dwell. 

The  mechanism  of  a  watch  is  scarcely 
more  intricate  than  the  machinery  of 
our  scheme  of  government — and  cer- 
tainly not  one  whit  more  accurate  in  its 
results.  The  success  of  the  government 
in  the  past,  the  hope  of  its  perpetuation, 
results  more  from  a  wise  system  of 
checks  and  balances  instituted  by  the 
Constitution  than  from  any  other  cause. 


The  state  cannot  deprive  its  citizens  of 
their  inalienable  rights  as  freemen.  The 
United  States  cannot  overstep  the  limits 
set  by  the  Constitution,  in  dealing  with 
the  states  or  with  the  people.  The 
national  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  once  in  two  years  directly  by  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  therefore  sen- 
sitive to  every  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, is  held  within  bounds  by  a  Senate, 
only  one-third  of  which  changes  every 
two  years,  and  whose  members  owe 
their  election  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
states,  and  not  directly  to  the  people, 
and  which,  therefore,  being  a  more  con- 
servative body,  prevents  sudden  and 
undigested  changes,  demanded,  per- 
haps, by  popular  favor  or  fury  as  re- 
flected in  the  lower  house.  Again,  the 
acts  of  Congress  are  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  President;  but  the  veto  of  the 
President  may,  upon  re  consideration  by 
Congress,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses,  be  overruled.  Again,  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  indeed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  of  any  official  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  brought  before  courts  of 
the  country  and  the  validity  thereof  be 
judicially  determined.  This  great  power 
vested  in  the  courts,  and  ultimately  in 
all  constitutional  questions  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  renders  them  the  most 
powerful  factors  of  the  government.  It 
has  been  rightly  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
august  and  powerful  tribunal  of  the 
globe;  because,  while  the  Constitution 
defines  the  powers  of  every  branch  of 
the  government,  the  Supreme  Court 
defines  the  Constitution. 

The  correct  view  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  one  most  con- 
servant  with  liberty — is  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  general  government, 
should  be  strictly  construed,  reserving 
the  largest  possible,  and  of  course, 
reasonable  measure  of  power,  to  the 
states;  that  the  powers  of  the  state 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  leave  the 
largest  measure  of  power  to  the  city  and 
county,  and  that  finally  these  local 
governments,  should  make  no  laws, 
needlessly  restricting  the  personal  free- 
dom of  the  individual. 
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In  discussing  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  states  and  the  United  States,  I 
have  said  nothing  concerning  the  terri- 
tories. Their  position  is  in  every  way 
anomalous  and  in  many  ways  out- 
rageous. The  Constitution  seems  in  no 
manner  to  contemplate  them.  Congress, 
Presidents  and  courts  have  held — which 
is  perhaps  correct  enough — that  the 
right  to  acquire  territory  through  con- 
quest or  purchase  is  inherent  in  every 
sovereignty;  that,  having  acquired  it,  the 
right  to  govern  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
sequence.  Having  reached  these  unob- 
jectionable conclusions,  they  jump  to 
the  very  objectionable  one,  that  Con- 
gress can  govern  the  territories  thus 
acquired,  at  its  pleasure.  The  authority 
to  do  so  is  generally,  but  most  erro- 
neously thought  to  be  derived  from 
Section  3,  of  Article  IV,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing  that  Congress  should 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  And, therefore, 
Congress,  itself  the  creature  of  a  war, 
fought  to  secure  the  blessings  of  local 
self-government  to  the  colonies,  pro- 
ceeds to  abolish  local  self  government  in 
its  colonies,  and  assumes  and  largely 
exercises  the  right  to  legislate  in  all 
matters  whatever  for  the  territories. 
What  should  have  been  done  was 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Judge  Black, 
when  he  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  give  the  territories  char- 
ters, but  that  they  should,  in  every 
respect,  be  free  charters,  securing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories,  every 
substantial  right  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  states. 

The  nation  has  experienced  trouble  in 
bygone  days,  which  happily  it  has  sur- 
vived, but  there  are  many  thoughtful 
minds,  at  home  in  America  and  abroad, 
who  fancy  they  detect  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  disease,  that  may  even- 
tually lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government.  Population  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  assimilation  has  been 
impossible.  It  results  that  there  are 
millions  of  foreigners  in  the  United 
States,    still    speaking,    in   many   cases, 


only  their  own  language,  who  under- 
stand in  no  degree  the  admirable  prin- 
ciples lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  and  who,  therefore,  have 
no  love  for  those  principles.  Anarchists 
and  socialists,  and  other  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  a  foreign  population,  deriving 
their  hatred  of  existing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment from  European  despotisms, 
have  sought  refuge  under  our  laws,  and 
have  repaid  the  hospitality  thus  accord- 
ed them,  by  sowing  seeds  of  discontent 
and  anarchy. 

In  most  of  our  large  cities,  and,  in- 
deed, generally  throughout  the  country, 
the  better  and  more  capable  class  of 
citizens  shun  political  offices,  endeavor 
to  avoid  their  duties  as  jurymen,  fail  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  militia,  and 
even  neglect  to  register,  vote  and  in- 
crease their  influence  in  politics — leaving 
activity  in  all  of  these  important  things, 
to  others,  and  often  to  the  unworthy. 
Wealth  is  making  serious  inroads  upon 
our  institutions;  it  dictates  candidates  to 
voters,  and  controls  officials  and  legis- 
latures. The  spirit  that  actuated  our 
forefathers  has  largely  perished  from 
the  country.  Horatio  C.  Potter,  the 
Episcopal  bishop,  of  New  York,  in  his 
sermon,  April  3d,  said  of  the  time. 

"A  generation  which  vaunts  its  de- 
scent from  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
seems  largely  to  be  in  danger  of  for- 
getting their  pre-eminent  distinction. 
They  were  few  in  numbers,  they  were 
poor  in  worldly  possessions — the  sum  of 
the  fortune  of  the  richest  among  them 
would  afford  a  fine  theme  for  the  scorn 
of  the  plutocrat  of  to-day;  but  they  had 
an  invincible  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
those  principles  in  which  the  foundations 
of  the  Republic  had  been  laid,  and  they 
had  an  unselfish  purpose  to  maintain 
them. 

***** 

"Then,  ideas  ruled  the  hour.  To  day, 
there  are  indeed  ideas  that  rule  our 
hour,  but  they  must  be  merchantable 
ideas.  The  growth  of  wealth,  the 
prevalence  of  luxury,  the  massing  of 
large  material  forces,  which  by  their 
very  existence  are  a  standing  menace  to 
the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  indi- 
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vidual,  the  infinite  swagger  of  our 
American  speech  and  manners,  mis- 
taking bigness  for  greatness,  and  sadly 
confounding  gain  and  godliness — all  this 
is  a  contrast  to  the  austere  simplicity, 
the  unpurchasable  integrity  of  the  first 
days  and  first  men  of  our  Republic, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
to-day  either  the  temper  or  the  conduct 
of  our  fathers." 

Corruption  and  the  spirit  of  party 
have  run  high,  and  resulted  in  serious 
damage  to  the  government.  It  is  the 
nature  of  human  work  to  decay  and 
pass  away.  It  is  inevitable,  or  seems 
so,  that  the  work  of  man  is  like  himself, 
finite,  perishable  and  fleeting.  His 
structures  crumble  into  ruins.  The 
proudest  governments  ever  erected  have 
grown  into  maturity,  have  then  sunk 
into  decadence,  and  finally  have  been 
swept  from  the  scenes  of  their  former 
glory.  It  was  so  with  Babylon,  with 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  with  Greece, 
and  even  so  with  the  mighty  empire  of 
Rome. 

Will  it  be  so  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  Will  that  instrument, 
the  work  of  a  patriotic  and  virtuous  age, 
succumb  to  corruption  and  iniquity? 
Will  the  moth  and  rust  of  human  care- 
lessness, corrupt,  or  thieves  of  human 
venality  break  through  and  steal  its 
treasures?  Neither!  The  Constitution  is 
not  the  work  of  man ;  it  is  the  work  of 
God;  it  is  not  finite  and  perishable;  its 
principles  are  infinite  and  imperishable. 
Such  is  the  belief  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Believing  that  our  forefathers 
were  raised  up  and  inspired  of  God  to 
establish  the  Constitution  of  this  gov- 
ernment, we,  the  young  men  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  may  say,  as  did  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg: 
"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  the 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 


of  the  people,  by  the  people  ana  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

You  ask  if  I  mean  seriously  to  imply 
that  we,  a  mere  handful  of  people,  may 
yet  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  per- 
petuating the  Constitution  and  liberty? 
We  have  been  taught  this.  How  often 
have  our  teachers  told  us  that  the  day 
would  yet  come  when  this  people  would 
be  called  upon  to  bear  off  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  when  Zion  would  be  sought  as 
a  refuge  from  anarchy!  The  proposition 
is  by  no  means  insane.  Minorities,  the 
few,  have  often  been  right,  where  ma- 
jorities, the  many,  have  been  wrong. 
Mere  handsful  of  people  have  accom- 
plished wonders  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"Let  us,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "do 
homage  to  the  indestructible  conviction 
of  Plato  that  states  are  saved  by  their 
righteous  remnant."  "To  love  righteous- 
ness and  to  be  convinced  of  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  evil,  is  what  saves  states," 
says  Plato;  or,as  says  the  great  Isaiah,  to 
cease  to  do  evil  and  to  delight  in  the  law 
of  the  eternal. 

A  true  religion  makes  righteous  men; 
righteous  men  make  good  citizens; 
good  citizens  insure  the  safety  of  the 
state.  If,  my  brethren,  we  live  as  be- 
comes Latter-day  Saints,  we  shall  do  our 
highest  duty  to  the  Constitution.  He 
who  loves  Christ,  loves  his  fellow  men; 
and  he  who  loves  his  fellow  men,  is  an 
apostle  of  liberty.  To  serve  God  and 
thus  serve  your  fellow  man  is  a  noble 
ambition.     It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Through  devotion  to  our  principles  we 
may  yet  say  of  Utah,  as  Bryant  said  of 
America. 

O  fair  young  mother,  on  thy  brow 
Shall  set  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 

Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies, 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And  as  they  fleet 

Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thi"e  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 

Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower; 

And  when  thy  sisters,  older  born, 

Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn 

Before  thine  eye, 

Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die." 
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In  order  to  make  clear  what  follows, 
I  will  have  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
true  poetry.  This  explanation  will  re- 
quire a  brief  review  of  the  origin  of 
poetry.  It  is  hard  to  tell  when  poetry 
was  first  used,  but  the  oldest  record  we 
have  of  it  reaches  back  into  the  dim  past; 
beyond  the  polished  and  enlightened 
into  the  barbaric  ages,  when  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  were  of  the  simplest 
kind.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
society,  when  the  people  met  to  cele- 
brate some  great  event,  or  to  rejoice 
over  some  grand  achievement,  they  gave 
vent  to  their  enthusiastic  feelings  in  the 
form  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  music; 
for  music  is  so  closely  related  to  poetry 
that  they  cannot  well  be  separated. 

It  was  by  means  of  these  twin  sisters 
(poetry  and  music)  that  ancient  people 
mourned  their  dead,  rejoiced  at  their 
victories, praised  their  heroes, and  incited 
each  other  to  the  performance  of  brave 
exploits  in  war,  and  to  suffer  pain  and 
even  death  with  unshaken  courage.  The 
first  poetic  compositions  were  mere 
effusions  of  the  heart,  governed  by  no 
rules  save  those  prompted  by  the  feel- 
ings. The  language,  springing  as  it  did 
from  the  soul,  was  characterized  by  bold 
figures  of  speech  and  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words — arrangements  sug- 
gested by  the  passion  and  imagination 
of  the  speaker. 

The  style  of  early  poetry  was  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  their 
surroundings.  Those  living  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  where  they  saw  more 
of  the  grand  forms  of  nature,  expressed 
themselves  in  more  lofty,  awe-inspiring 
terms  than  those  living  in  the  lowlands, 
where  everything  possessed  a  more 
tranquil  beauty. 

As  nations  progressed  in  civilization 
and  the  speaking  or  writing  of  poetry 
could  be  used  as  a  means  of  worldly 
advantage,  poets  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves popular  began  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel,  seeking  to  imitate  passion 
rather  than  to  express  it.  What  there 
was  deficient  in  soul  they  supplied  with 
the    ornaments    of   language.      In    this 


way  much  of   our  modern   poetry  has 
originated. 

As  people  became  more  philosophical, 
and  desired  to  address  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  heart,  poetry  was  grad- 
ually displaced  by  prose  as  being  more 
suited  to  that  purpose.  Instead  of  being 
the  common  mode  of  expression,  it 
became  an  ornament  of  language.  Na- 
turally much  of  the  native  fire  of  poetry 
was  lost  through  the  change.  Still 
poetry  now  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
same  feelings,  and  has  the  same  ele- 
ments that  formerly  distinguished  it; 
the  same  definition,  therefore,  can  be 
given  it. 

True  poetry  is  the  outburst  of  a 
heart,  when  inspired  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with,  or  seeing,  some  element  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  It 
appeals  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  is  characterized  by  ardent  concep- 
tions of  the  different  emotions  that  stir 
the  heart.  Such  writings  awaken  our 
nobler  natures  thereby  giving  us  pleas- 
ure. Poetry  is  generally  written  in  ryth- 
mical verse,  but  it  may  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  prose.  Some  of  our  best 
poems  are  prose  essays.  That  does  not 
exclude  them  from  the  realm  of  poetry, 
for* the  very  nature  of  poetic  thought 
will  make  the  expressions  exalted,  ex- 
quisite, no  matter  what  the  form  may  be. 

True  poetry  is  prophetic;  its  office  is 
to  open  to  us  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
to  speak  to  us  of  things  that  we  feel  and 
know,  as  if  by  inspiration,  but  which  we 
are  often  unable  to  express.  The  true 
poet — prophet  if  you  will — lives  nearest 
to  these  mysteries  of  nature,  which  are 
all  around  us,  in  the  budding  flower, 
the  growing  grass  and  sighing  leaf,  and 
singing  bird;  the  bright,  blue  dome  of 
heaven,  now  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  now  o'ercast  or  spangled  with 
stars,  and  in  man  himself  now  better 
able  to  tell  of  and  admire  them.  Is  not 
the  poets'  mission  then  a  noble  one? 
How  great  and  glorious  if  well  per- 
formed! His  honest  work  cannot  fail  of 
its  own  rewards,  for  his  poetry  lives  on 
from  age  to  age.  People  love)it  because 
it  supplies  a  want  in  their  souls.     It  in- 
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terprets  the  beautiful  ideas  that  flit, 
through  the  mind,  makes  nature's  beau- 
ties more  bright  and  lasting,  and  gives 
glimpses  into  other  worlds  where  per- 
fect purity  and  bliss  are  the  ideals.  All 
this  touches  and  enobles,  for  in  every 
sincere  heart  is  the  germ  of  poetry 
found  in  the  moral  attributes. 

True  poetry  is  kindred  of  universal 
harmony  and  melody.  When  the  soul 
is  moved  to  its  very  depths,  when  every- 
thing stands  out  in  vivid  colors,  and 
when  man  feels  what  his  mind  sees,  his 
language  becomes  a  melodious  song. 
There  is  a  kind  of  jingle  which  we  call 
poetry,  that  pretends  to  possess  the 
requisite  musical  cadences  of  true 
poetry,  having  rythm  and  rhyme,  and 
describing  lightly,  airily,  some  pleasant 
scene.  Such  poetry  skims  but  the  sur- 
face of  nature's  beauty,  hardly  that, 
and  does  not  reach  by  far  the  real  music. 
Poets,  so-called,  who  write  this  jingle  to 
make  a  few  pence  or  win  popularity 
lose  sight  of  the  great  aim  of  true 
poetry,  the  chief  element  of  which  is 
entirely  missing — sincerity.  Their  poems 
do  but  little  moral  good,  because  their 
effects  are  transitory  and  dispersed  by 
the  most  trivial  circumstances.  They 
may  be  read  as  a  pastime  when  the 
mind  is  weary,  but  they  do  not  appeal  to 
the  soul. 

The  moral  attributes  are  the  most  im- 
portant ones  we  possess,  and  the  best. 
What  would  we  be  if,  when  others  suf- 
fered, we  were  unmoved,  giving  cold, 
calculating  philosophy  instead  of  quick, 
warm  sympathy?  Why,  the  very  gates 
of  heaven  itself  would  close  against  us. 
Or,  if  when  looking  at  some  scene  of 
exquisite  beauty,  instead  of  being  stirred 
and  our  hearts  lifted  up  at  sight  of  it, 
we  calculated  how  much  it  would  bring 
per  acre,  and  how  the  proceeds  could  be 
invested  most  profitably.  Would  we  not 
be  hard,  dead  as  it  were,  to  the  good- 
ness of  our  Creator,  and  to  the  duties 
we  owe  Him.  But  when  these  emotions 
are  stirred,  how  many  good  deeds  they 
prompt!  We  are  able  then  to  realize 
the  bond  that  unites  man  to  man,  and 
thus  to  God.  We  may  make  "the 
flowers  in  God's  garden  look   up   and 


smile,"  and  as  a  reward  His  angels  will 
lead  us  to  the  gates  of  the  garden  where 
He  forever  reigns. 

True  poetry  springs  from  these  attri- 
butes, hence  its  lasting  influence,  though 
it  is  sometimes  underrated  in  the  frantic 
rush  for  worldly  gain,  in  which  our  moral 
natures,  too,  are  neglected.  Would  we 
let  a  flower  of  the  brightest,  purest 
beauty  lie  uncared  for,  untended  where 
careless  feet  could  crush  and  mar  its 
dainty  etherial  loveliness,  and  where 
cold  winds  could  chill  and  wither  it,  if  its 
exquisite  colors  shed  light  and  happiness 
on  all  around,  making  our  lives  more 
noble  and  serene,  and  thus  drawing  us 
nearer  to  Him,  the  giver  and  author  of 
beauty?  "O,  no"  says  one,  "a  flower 
with  such  attributes  should  be  cultivated 
and  cherished,  subjected  to  every  influ- 
ence  which  would  make  its  growth 
quicker  and  its  colors  brighter.  Morality 
is  just  such  a  flower  as  this,  only  it 
blooms  in  our  souls,  and  true  poetry  is 
the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes. 

In  order  to  trace  the  influence  of 
poetry  upon  morality,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  different 
styles.  At  the  head  of  poetic  compos- 
ition, an  account  of  its  dignity  and  sub- 
limity, stands  epic  poetry.  There  are 
but  few  epic  forms,  generally  but  one  in 
a  language.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  suitable  subject, 
and  hard  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
poem  when  one  is  found.  The  author 
must  have  true  poetic  fervor,  and  a  love 
for  his  subject.  He  must  be  able  to 
penetrate  to  its  very  essence.  The  poem 
must  tell  of  some  great  event,  in  which 
the  people  are  deeply  interested,  that 
introduces  many  characters.  The  style 
must  be  lofty;  and  the  language  should 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  Virtue  is  the 
object  of  such  poems,  therefore  valor, 
truth,  justice  and  fidelity  are  placed  be- 
fore our  minds  in  the  most  vivid  and 
glowing  colors.  The  poet,  enthusiastic 
in  his  subject,  writes  with  a  truth  and 
sincerity  that  at  once  fastens  our  attention 
and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  subject. 
Our  sympathies  are  awakened  in  behalf 
of  the  brave  and  virtuous  heroes;  and 
the  recital  of  the  noble  deeds  they  do, 
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exalts  and  purifies  our  minds  awaken- 
ing in  us  a  desire  to  emulate  their  ex- 
ample. The  epic  poet  writes  by  inspira- 
tion; his  expressions  are,  therefore, 
sometimes  sublime,  awe-inspiring,  some- 
times tender  and  pathetic,  or  gentle  and 
pleading, as  his  heart  prompts.  His  aim 
is  to  awaken  all  our  moral  feelings.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  design,  poets 
exaggerate  their  ideas,  painting  them  in 
such  bright  colors  and  beautiful  imagery 
that  they  seem  almost  supernatural. 
This,  however,  is  the  poet's  right.  Epic 
poems  appeal  at  once  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  people  as  they  are  written 
in  accordance  with  their  religious  faith, 
very  often  introducing  divine  characters. 
The  Illiad  by  Homer  is  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  monument  we  have 
of  epic  poetry.  The  subject  is  one  that 
was  best  loved  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  reconciliation  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Homer 
treats  it  with  such  fire  yet  such  simplicity, 
that  it  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  ages. 
His  characters  are  pictured  so  clearly 
that  we  can  almost  see  them,  and  the 
tact  with  which  they  are  introduced  is 
remarkable.  He  does  not  describe  them, 
but  has  them  appear,  as  it  were,  before 
the  reader.  For  instance,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Helen  of  Troy,  an  idea  of  her 
perfect  beauty  is  gained  though  she  is 
not  described: 

Instantly    she    left    her    chamber,   robed    and 

veiled  in  white, 
And   shedding   tender  tears,  yet  not  alone,  for 

with  her  went  two  maidens, 
Strait    to   the   Scoean   gates   they    walked,   by 

which  sat 
Two  sages,  elders  of  the  people  all. 
But  when  they  marked  the  approach  of  Helen, 

to  each  other  thus 
With  winged  words,  but  in  low  tones,  they  said: 
Small  blame  is  theirs  if  both  these  Trojan  knights 
And  brazen  mailed  Achaians  have  endured 
So  long,  so  many  trials  for  the  sake  of  that  one 

woman. 
Let  her,  peerless  as  she  is,  return  on  board  the 

fleet, 
Nor  stay  too  long  to  bring 
Disaster  upon  us  and  all  our  race." 

In  description  of  quick  action,  Homer 
excels  all  other  poets.  His  ideals  of 
purity   and   goodness  are  also  fine,  and 


give  many  examples  worthy  of  immita- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  the  great  Roman  epic, 
the  ^Eneid,  by  Virgil,  is  even  more  aptly 
chosen  than  that  of  the  Illiad.  It  tells 
of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
What  subject  could  be  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  people  than  this,  and  what  more 
flattering  and  interesting  than  to  date 
their  origin  from  so  famous  a  hero  as 
./Eneas?  Virgil's  manner  of  treating  his 
subject  is  full  of  art  and  beauty.  He 
reaches  the  sensibilities  at  once  through 
tenderness, in  which  he  is  without  a  rival. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  are  sublime 
awakening  within  one  feelings  of  awe 
and  wonder.  Virgil's  style,  like  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  is  sweet,  chaste  and 
elegant.  Some  of  his  characters  are 
ideals  of  morality,  others  directly  oppo- 
site; the  good  shining  brighter  by  con- 
trast with  the  bad. 

Next  comes  the  great  epic  of  our  day, 
Paradise  Lost,  by  Milton.  We  all  know 
the  subject,  war  in  heaven,  and  the  fall 
of  man;  and  it  is  one  that  appeals  at 
once  to  our  feelings,  awakening  as  it 
does  our  minds  to  spiritual  things.  The 
world  he  opens  to  us  is  invisible  and  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  celestial  and  in- 
fernal beings  which  constitute  the  char- 
acters. He  excels  in  sublimity  and  the 
beautiful,  the  tender  and  pathetic  are 
used  by  him  with  great  effect.  The 
innocence  and  purity  of  our  first  parents, 
opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
Lucifer,  offer  a  most  wondeiful  contrast, 
and  a  profitable  one,  for  its  shows  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil, 
and  can  not  help  making  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Adoration  of  the  Creator  is  a 
principal  theme  all  through  the  poem, 
and  the  manner  of  addressing  Him  is 
solemn  and  humble.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of  Good; 
Almighty,  thine   this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair,  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable,  who  sittest  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works,  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  all  thought  and  power 
divine." 
Milton's   imagination  seems  to  reach 
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the  very  depths  of  the  subjects  he  is 
describing.  The  language  is  elevated 
and  the  verse  very  melodious.  In  many 
expressions  his  inspiration  seems  pro- 
phetic in  its  nature. 

Dramatic  poetry  ranks  next  to  epic. 
It  aims  at  the  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  thought.  It  is  therefore 
designed  that  each  character  acts  his 
own  part  before  the  spectators.  Such 
poems  are  most  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  morality;  for  we  see,  inasmuch  as  the 
characters  are  drawn  from  real  life,  how 
moral  virtues  appear  in  us,  or  what  a  sad 
defect  the  lack  of  them  would  be.  This 
style  of  poetry  would  necessarily  appeal 
more  strongly  to  our  hearts  than  to  our 
imaginations.  The  subjects  treated  of, 
though  not  the  same  as  those  in  epic 
poetry,  are  nevertheless  to  illustrate  the 
same  great  moral  truths  and  teach  the 
same  lessons.  Though  there  have  been 
many  great  dramatic  poets,  there  is  one 
only — Shakespeare — pre-eminently  enti- 
tled to  the  first  place.  His  intellect  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets. 
The  simplicity  of  style,  depth  of  vision, 
shown  in  all  his  delineations  of  character 
assert  the  truth  of  this.  He  seems  to 
have  comprehended  every  shade  of 
human  thought,  and  to  have  touched 
every  share  of  thought,  for  his  characters 
are  so  true  to  life  that  at  times  they 
almost  startle  one. 

Gcethe,  the  greatest  German  poet,says 
of  him:  "His  characters  are  like  dial 
plates  of  transparent  chrystal;  they  show 
you  the  hour  like  others,  and  the  inward 
mechanism  also  is  visible."  Shakes- 
peare's greatest  gift  is  being  able  to  see 
correctly.  If  one  sees  correctly  in  all 
things,  if  his  eye  is  capable  of  searching 
the  inmost  heart,  he  will  be  a  true  poet, 
whether  his  diction  be  prose  or  verse  or 
whether  he  writes  at  all.  To  Shakespeare 
nature  seemed  divine,  and  his  insight 
into  it  made  him,  in  his  way,  a  prophet. 

There  is  a  kind  of  poetry  that  is  sel- 
dom considered  such,  but  which  never- 
theless is  poetry  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word — the  poetry  of  the  Bible.  If 
asked  what  literary  work  is  our  standard 
of  morality,  the  answer  would  be  the 
Bible;  many  of  the  books  are  poems  and 


their  authors  poets.  The  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  especially  are  of  this 
description.  The  language  is  prose,  but 
very  melodious,  and  was  probably  in 
verse  form  before  translated.  Biblical 
poetry  is  grand  in  description,  full  of 
pathos  and  sweet  simplicity,  setting  be- 
fore our  minds  sublime  moral  truths  in 
such  simple  and  touching  words  that 
they  go  at  once  to  our  hearts.  The 
Psalms  of  David,  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon, who  does  not  love  to  read  them? 
And  how  the  words  are  treasured.  And 
Job,  one  of  the  truest  poets  that  ever 
lived,  do  not  his  writings,  beautiful  and 
full  of  inspiration  as  they  are,  awaken  in 
our  souls  thoughts  that  purify  and  enoble 
us?  Bold  figurative  language  marks  this 
poetry,  and  it  is  addressed  in  adoration 
and  supplication  to  our  Maker.  It  in- 
spires our  hearts  to  live  nearer  to  God 
and  to  sanctify  our  lives  by  noble  works. 

Pastoral  and  lyric  poetry  also  have  a 
gentle  refining  influence.  We  feel  more 
serene  and  happy  after  reading  an  ideal 
of  pastoral  life,  with  its  pictures  of  peace- 
ful, contented  home-life,  amid  the  grow- 
ing fields,  beautiful  flowers  and  rippling 
waters,  where  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  bound  together  by  bands  of  sympathy 
and  affection.  All  strife  removed,  their 
lives  are  like  their  sweet  peaceful  sur- 
roundings, tranquil  and  happy. 

Nature  speaks  to  us  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  is  the  best  teacher  to  develope 
the  beauties  of  the  soul — morality. 
Poetry  is  well  called  "the  key-note  of 
nature's  beauties."  A  poet  communing 
with  nature!  What  chords  he  awakes 
in  our  own  hearts!  It  seems  as  if  we 
are  lifted  above  the  petty  trials  and 
sorrows  of  this  life,  after  reading  a  poem 
like  Gray's  Elegy,  or  Bryant's  Thana- 
topsis.  When  a  poet  writes  of  the  past 
and  of  his  hopes  and  ideals  for  the 
future,  how  our  feelings  are  moved, 
bending  to  the  sacred  influence  of  pure 
thoughts  and  noble  aims.  Prose  writings, 
when  from  the  heart,  have  the  same  in- 
fluence over  us.  For  instance,  the  writings 
of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  or  Irving.  Where 
can  be  found  grander  or  more  poetic 
thoughts?  Too  often  the  influence  of 
these  poetic    writings    is    undervalued. 
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We  are  apt  to  let  worldly  affairs  absorb 
our  attention,  leaving  our  spiritual  nat- 
ures to  gain  what  nourishment  they  can 
from  stern  facts.  When  we  permit  this, 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  to  us 
are  sealed  books.  We  have  something 
more  important  to  look  after  than  our 
worldly  status — the  formation  of  our 
characters.  Literature  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this.  Poetry  elevates  our 
minds  into  purer  channels,  but  it  is  often 
brushed  aside  as  worthless.  If  asked 
the  reason  why  this  is,  the  reply  would 
be  that  such  compositions  are  for  the 
butterflies,  those  who  live  in  ease  and 
indolence,  not  for  practical  men  and 
women,  whose  minds  should  be  occu- 
pied by  mightier  subjects  than  the  trans- 
ports of  some  foolish  poet.  What  a 
mistaken  idea  this  is,  yet  how  common. 
If,  out  of  a  busy  day,  we  would  take 
one  half  hour  and  spend  it  in  reading  a 
poem  or  other  literary  work,  we  could 
add  untold  stores  of  wealth  to  our 
minds,  and  could  fit  ourselves  better 
for  mingling  with  our  fellow-beings. 
We  would  be  more  capable  of  winning 
love  and  respect,  for  our  moral  natures 
would  be  awakened,  and  we  could  see 
our  own  faults  better,  and  cover,  with  a 
vail  of  charity,  the  faults  of  others. 
Our  hearts  would  be  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  we  would  be 
more  willing  to  make  sacrifice  for  their 
welfare.  We  would  be  able  to  form 
higher   ideals,    and   our   lives   therefore 


would  be  more  noble  and  beautiful. 
True  poetry  helps  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  forming  pure  and  lofty 
ideals,  for  it  gives  us  ideas  of  perfect 
purity  and  goodness,  and  shows  by  con- 
trast how  low  sin  and  folly  are. 

Our  lives  are  truly  what  we  ourselves 
make  them;  well-built  structures,  filled 
with  good  thoughts  and  good  deeds;  or 
they  are  weak,  insufficient,  the  walls 
crumbling  around  us  at  the  slightest 
shock — utter  failures — from  which,  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  work,  we  turn 
away  with  a  shudder  and  endeavor  to 
cover  the  ruins  from  our  gaze.  We  all 
know  which  of  the  two  we  would  prefer; 
we  must  therefore  take  steps  toward  the 
consummation  of  our  ideals.  Literature 
correctly  studied,  poetry  correctly  read, 
will  help  us  build  our  characters  strong 
and  beautiful.  Let  us  therefore  culti- 
vate our  love  for  it,  and  help  others  to 
do  likewise.  The  object  of  poetry 
should  be  the  same  now  as  when  it  first 
originated;  to  appeal  to  our  moral  nat- 
ures, to  arouse  more  elevated  and  noble 
thoughts,  that  we  may  be  able  to  live 
better  lives  and  have  higher  aims.  If 
poetry  does  not  do  this,  it  fails  in  its 
mission;  if  it  does,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
sacred  place  in  our  hearts,  and  will  ever 
remain  the  unerring  mirror  that  reflects 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  soul's 
spiritual  world.  May  Preston. 


Religion  is  the  science  of  existence. 
Christian  A.  Madsen 
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The  Utah  of  to-day  is  so  different 
from  that  of  forty  years  ago,  that  the 
writer  thinks  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Contribu- 
tor, who  have  grown  up  since  that 
date,  and  only  know  Utah  as  she  is  to- 
day— the  Queen  of  the  Mountains — to 
get  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the  early  days. 
And  this,  too,  will  enable  the  youth  of 
Utah  to  better  understand  what  their 
parents  endured  in  settling  a  land  then 


so  forbidding  and  dreary.  With  this 
explanatory  note  the  writer  aims  to  pre- 
sent some  sketches  of  incidents  which 
occurred  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  which  he  participated; 
beginning  with  a  short  campaign  against 
a  band  of  marauding  Oregon  Indians, 
which  occurred  in  1850. 

I  was  living,  in  September  of  that 
year,  at  Farmington,  in  the  employ  of  a 
member  of  the  battalion  of  Life  Guards, 
who    was   notified   one   night  about   n 
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o'clock,  to  instantly  take  horse  and 
military  equipment  and  go  with  others 
to  the  relief  of  settlers,  living  where 
Ogden  now  stands.  It  was  said  Indians 
from  Oregon,  had  there  killed  a  number 
of  persons,  had  plundered  and  burned 
many  dwellings  and  taken  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  settlers'  horses  and  cattle.  I 
did  not  belong  to  the  Life  Guards,  but 
my  employer,  who  did,  was  very  much 
pleased  when  I  volunteered  to  go  in  his 
place,  being  eager  for  adventure. 

Quickly  as  possible  a  horse  was  caught 
and  equipped,  and,  with  rifle  in  hand, 
a  few  biscuits  in  one  pocket,  bullets  in 
another,  and  an  old-fashioned  powder 
horn  slung  by  my  side,  I  joined  a  large 
party  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  left 
Farmington  about  midnight.  We  reached 
Ogden  at  daylight  and  found  all  con- 
fusion and  excitement.  Rumor  had,  as 
usual,  magnified  the  trouble  there,  but 
the  reality  was  bad  enough.  One  man, 
a  Mr.  Campbell,  had  been  killed,  a 
number  of  houses  had  been  plundered 
and  burned,  and  the  Indians  had  carried 
off  quite  a  large  band  of  horses.  Fright- 
ened families  had  gathered  near  the 
house  of  Captain  James  Brown,  some 
of  whom  had  returned  to  their  cabins 
near  by,  while  others,  whose  habitations 
were  farther  away,  did  not  dare,  as  yet, 
to  revisit  them. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast,  the  command 
numbering,  as  near  as  the  writer  re- 
members, about  two  hundred  well 
mounted  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  H.  S.  Eldredge,  with  James 
Ferguson — once  so  gifted  and  brilliant 
— as  adjutant,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
hostiles.  But  the  Indians  had  too  much 
the  start;  and  although  horse  flesh  was 
not  spared  and  every  exertion  was 
made,  we  could  not  catch  up  with  the 
fleeing  marauders;  but  so  keen  was  the 
pursuit  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
throw  away  the  plunder  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  settlers'  houses,  and 
which  for  miles  we  found  scattered  along 
the  road.  The  pursuit  continued  to  the 
crossing  of  Bear  River,  some  five  miles 
north  of  where  Brigham  City  now  stands. 
The  Indians  had  the  good  fortune  to 
keep  all  the  horses  they  had  taken,  and 


regained,  in  safety,  their  homes  in  the 
far  north. 

On  the  return,  we  encamped  the  first 
night  on  the  small  creek  where  Willard 
City  is  located,  and  the  next  day  quite 
an  exciting  episode  occurred. 

The  expedition  had  started  in  the 
pursuit  with  very  few  provisions,  having 
learned  by  experience  that  in  such  cases 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  an 
element  of  success;  and  having  eaten 
all  they  had,  the  boys  were  getting 
pretty  hungry.  Consequently  General 
Eldredge  detailed  a  man  to  hasten  for- 
ward to  Ogden  and  have  some  beef 
killed  and  ready  by  the  time  the  force 
should  arrive.  This  messenger  had 
been  gone  about  an  hour  or  more,  and 
the  command  was  leisurely  riding  in  a 
long  scattering  column,  ostensibly  by 
two's,  the  writer  being  at  the  extreme 
rear  in  company  with  Lot  Smith,  Har- 
lan McBride,  Peter  Nebeker  and  others 
listening  to  a  ballad  which  was  being 
executed  by  one  of  the  party.  But  the 
song  never  was  finished."  The  artist  had 
only  reached  the  forty- fifth  verse  when 
Lot  suddenly  said:  "Boys  there's  some- 
thing up — see  'em  string  out!  Let's 
hurry  up  and  see  what  'tis."  Sure 
enough,  those  in  advance  were  leading 
out  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  but  we 
knew  not  the  cause.  Instantly  the 
drowsy,  listless  men  became  the  alert 
and  energetic  frontiersmen.  Soon  word 
was  passed  back  along  the  column  to 
cap  rifles  and  prepare  for  action.  As 
we  sped  along,  a  large  horse-pistol  was 
seen  lying  in  the  road,  dropped  from 
some  one's  holster.  Says  Lot,  "boys 
thats  my  meat,"  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  but  just  then  a  horseman  behind 
him  dashed  against  him,  nearly  throw- 
ing horse  and  rider  to  the  ground,  and 
the  pistol  was  left  to  its  fate. 

As  some  of  the  young  readers  of  The 
Contributor  may  not  know  how  such 
a  feat  can  be  performed  with  a  horse  at 
the  full  run,  I  will  explain.  You  know 
the  Spanish  spur  has  a  large  rowell,  with 
long  spoke-like  arms  one  or  two  inches 
in  length  radiating  from  the  centre,  and 
two  iron  bobbs  or  bells  hanging  loosely 
from  its  axis.     When  the  rider  wishes  to 
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pick  up  anything  from  the  ground,  he 
inclines  to  the  opposite  foot  a  little  and 
the  iron  bells  fall  between  the  spokes  of 
the  rowel  wheel  and  lock  it  so  it  cannot 
turn.  Placing  the  spur  so  locked  un- 
der the  lower  edge  of  the  stiff  saddle 
mechire,  to  steady  his  weight,  and  hold- 
ing the  saddle  horn  by  one  hand,  the 
rider  can  then  safely  throw  himself  down 
by  the  side  of  his  horse  until  his  fingers 
trail  along  the  ground  and  enable  him  to 
pick  up  an  object  lying  there.  The 
feat  requires  coolness  and  dexterity 
when  performed  with  a  horse  on  the 
run:  also  a  stout  saddle-girth  and  a 
horse  that  knows  what  you  wish  to  do. 
It  was  formerly  a  favorite  exercise  of  the 
young  men  of  Utah. 

But  to  proceed.  We  shortly  saw  a 
scene  that  quickened  every  nerve.  About 
a  mile  ahead,  our  beef  messenger  was 
seen  frantically  urging  his  tired  horse 
with  whip  and  spur  to  escape  a  dozen 
horsemen  —  presumably  Indians  —  who 
were  pursuing  him  with  yells  and  war- 
like demonstrations.  Then  commenced 
a  sort  of  compound  race — the  Indians 
chasing  our  man — we  chasing  them. 
After  a  little,  the  Indians  found  we  were 
gaining  on  them,  and  turned  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ogden  Hole  mountains 
and  soon  disappeared. 

Our  man  being  rescued,  we  halted  to 
let  the  animals  rest,  and  then  discovered 
our  real  situation.  Many  had  lost  their 
saddle  cloths  from  not  tightening  their 
cinches  after  saddling  in  the  morning; 
some  had  lost  all  their  bullets,  and  some 
all  their  powder;  and  one  had  lost  the 
horse-pistol  we  had  seen  in  the  road,  as 
before  stated. 

Arriving  at  Captain  Brown's  we  soon 
had  a  good  meal  which  made  amends 
for  past  emptiness,  and  in  true  Mormon 
style  made  preparations  for  a  dance  in 
the  evening.  We  found  a  large  number 
of  infantry  had  arrived  in  wagons  from 
Salt  Lake  City  in  our  absence.  They 
had  not  been  idle,  but  had  sent  out 
scouting  parties  mounted  on  the  wagon 
horses,  and  had  captured  a  large  number 
of  squaws  and  pappooses,  whom  they 
still  had  under  guard  in  a  large  corral. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  these  Indians 


had  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  and 
pillage  of  the  previous  few  days,  and 
they  were  set  free.  We  now  found  who 
the  enemy  were  that  had  caused  us  such 
a  race.  They  were  one  of  these  scouting 
parties,  in  command  of  a  St.  Green,  and 
had  Little  Soldier,  an  Indian,  with  them 
as  guide.  They  had  seen  our  beef- 
messenger  and  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  give  him  a  good  scare — and  they  did. 
He  was  sure  that  one  was  an  Indian, and 
naturally  concluded  the  others  were, 
their  yells  and  actions  being  conclusive 
evidence  to  him;  and  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  he  had  an  appointment  in 
Ogden,  he  "stayed  not  upon  the  order 
of  his  going,  but  went  at  once."  The 
scouting  party  seeing  the  main  body  in 
pursuit,  thought  best  to  get  away,  un- 
known, if  possible,  the  whole  party 
pledging  themselves  to  secrecy;  but 
somehow,  "murder  will  out, "and  so  with 
the  truth  in  this  case.  The  result  was  a 
court  martial  and  a  decision  that  the 
scouting  party  be  reprimanded, — St. 
Green  to  be  severely  reprimanded. 
This  rigorous  penalty  was  inflicted,  but 
it  is  thought  all  survived. 

Next  day  at  noon  the  command,  by 
some  strange  and  unexplained  coinci- 
dence, halted  for  dinner  near  a  large 
patch  of  melons.  The  owner,  in  deadly 
fear  for  his  treasure,  and  doubting  the 
ability  of  military  men  to  withstand  such 
severe  temptation,  at  once  began  to  utter 
threats  of  dire  and  bloody  vengeance 
upon  all  who  should  take,  steal,  em- 
bezzle, or  in  any  way  appropriate  any  of 
said  melons  without  paying  for  the  same 
in  lawful  currency  of  the  realm.  As  no 
one  had  endeavored  to  abstract  any  of 
his  melons,  (probably  because  circum- 
stances had  not,  as  yet,  been  propitious) 
the  men  were  very  indignant.  Some  of 
the  officers  engaged  him  in  pleasant 
conversation  for  half  an  hour,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  proprietor 
found  all  his  melon  vines  pulled  up  and 
artistically  piled  in  heaps,  but  not  a 
melon  had  been  plucked;  nor  did  any 
one  seem  to  know,  apparently,  who  had 
committed  such  a  deed  of  vandalism. 

The  rage  of  the  unfortunate  proprietor 
upon  discovering  the  fate   of  his  vines 
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was  frightful ;  that  of  Shylock  was  tame 
in  comparison.  Of  course  it  was  wrong 
to  treat  any  one  so;  and  every  man  was 
loudly  in  favor  of  the  guilty  ones  being 
punished,  but  I  think  no  one  was  ever 
convicted  for  the  offense. 

Arriving  at  Salt  Lake  City  the  men 
were  complimented  upon  their  zeal  for 
the  common  good,  which  had  no  doubt 
prevented  the  hostiles  from  further 
deprecations,  and  dismissed. 

But  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
alarm,  destruction  and  loss  of  property, 
and  loss  of  life?  Simply  this.  A  settler, 
whose  name  I  withhold,  as  he  is  still 
living  in  Southern  Utah,  saw  an  Indian 
in  his  garden  one  evening  taking  a  few 
ears  of  green  corn.  With  his  rifle  he 
shot  the  Indian  dead!  But  the  slain 
Indian  was  White  Cloud,  a  noted  chief, 
and  his  band, — until  then  friendly — took 
a  fearful  and  bloody  revenge.  The  time 
and  expense  of  the  expedition,  the 
houses  plundered  and  burned,  horses 
stolen,  the  whole  amounting  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  value,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  was  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  a  few  ears  of  green  corn. 

Here  let  me  say,  that  almost  all  wars 
and  troubles  between  the  whites  and 
Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
have  been  caused  by  the  acts  of  unwise 
or  unprincipled  whites;  and  I  am  certain 
the  history  of  the  Territory  will  prove 
my  assertion. 

For  many  years  the  pioneers  of  Utah 
were  obliged  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
for  defense.     For  this  purpose  all  able- 


bodied  males  were  organized  as  a  Terri- 
torial militia  known  as  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  Those  having  horses  were  or- 
ganized as  cavalry;  the  residue  as  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  The  cavalry  were 
required  to  be  ready  for  service  at 
short  notice  whenever  called  upon  by 
night  or  by  day,  with  horse,  saddle  and 
equipments,  arms  and  ammunition  and 
provisions,  all  at  their  own  cost,  and 
without  expectation  of  pay.  For  many 
years  the  services  of  these  "minute 
men,"  as  they  were  called,  were  in  con- 
stant requisition,  as  shown  in  the  early 
history  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  Tooele, 
Cache,  Weber,  Juab,  Sanpete,  Iron  and 
other  counties.  The  defensive  wars  of 
1849,  in  Utah  County,  the  Ute  war  of 
1853,  the  Tintic  and  Tooele  campaigns, 
and  the  Sanpete  war,  costly  and  bloody 
as  they  were,  were  all  carried  on  by  the 
Territorial  militia;  while  not  a  single 
United  States  soldier  ever  assisted  in 
the  defense  of  the  hard  earned  homes 
of  the  settlers. 

But  there  was  some  compensation 
even  in  this.  The  settlers  learned  les- 
sons of  self-reliance  that  could  be  ac- 
quired in  no  other  way;  and  fully  exem- 
plified the  wisdom  of  that  old  saying — 
"Stormy  seas  make  good  sailors."  The 
members  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  never 
took  arms  as  aggressors,  nor  for  pay, 
plunder  or  renown;  they  acted  always 
on  the  defensive,  and  only  grasped  their 
rifles  to  defend  their  homes,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  common  safety  of 
all.  Santiago. 


ABINADI    THE    MARTYR.* 
See  the  gifted  Abinadi,  stand  before  a  Nephite  throng, 
Speaking  words  of  inspiration,  fearless,  calling  loud  and  long 
To  the  king,  his  priests  and  people,  every  one,  both  high  and  low 
That  the  Lord  in  sore  displeasure,  would  their  greatness  overthrow. 

You  shall  all  be  brought  to  bondage,  fathers,  mothers,  daughters  fair, 
All  shall  feel  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  all  shall  see  God's  arm  made  bare. 
Lashed  shall  be  the  heavy  burdens,  on  your  backs  from  morn  till  night; 
Soon  the  hail  and  wind  and  tempest,  shall  o'ertake  you  in  your  flight. 

And  you,  ye  great  and  proud  King  Noah,  all  your  greatness  now  is  gone; 
Soon  your  life  shall  be  in  value,  as  a  garment  scorched  and  torn, 
As  the  blossom  of  a  thistle  which  the  wind  blows  o'er  the  land, 
Or  the  dry  stalk  in  the  field  when  trodden  under  foot  of  man. 


*  Mosiah,  chapter  n. 
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I  have  seen  your  sins  and  whoredoms,  "saith  the  Lord,"  in  light  of  day, 

And  your  great  abominations,  tho'  they  long  have  borne  sway. 

Now  the  Lamanites  no  longer  in  their  thousands  can  be  driven 

By  your  fifties,  as  when  vict'ry  crowned  you  from  the  God  of  Heaven. 

I  have  seen  the  great  taxation  which  your  people  cannot  bear, 
In  your  folly  made  to  fatten,  those  who've  fallen  in  your  snare. 
I  have  seen  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ziff,  the  brass  and  iron 
Made  t'  adorn  the  spacious  palace,  when  you  sit  upon  your  throne. 

And  the  temple,  which  your  fathers  built  to  my  most  Holy  name, 
You  have  wickedly  polluted,  while  you  glory  in  your  shame. 
From  the  seats  of  my  High  Priesthood,  which  my  wisdom  hath  designed, 
Now  is  heard  the  lying  precepts,  from  your  priests  of  darkened  mind. 

All  I've  said  shall  come  upon  you,  king  and  people,  every  one 
Who  has  heard  this  proclamation,  take  my  warning  and  return 
Unto  God,  in  true  repentance,  that  you  may  His  mercy  see, 
Hear  the  words  of  Abinadi,  for,  "thus  hath  God  commanded  me." 

Who  is  the  Lord,  said  great  King  Noah,  who  wouldst  afflict  my  people  so? 
And  who,  I  ask,  is  Abinadi,  who  thus  declares  our  overthrow? 
Bring  him  here  that  I  may  slay  him,  for  thus  daring  to  appear 
In  the  kingdom  of  King  Noah,  who  is  honored  far  and  near. 

Abinadi  now  is  sought  for,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
King,  nor  priests,  nor  wicked  people,  care  not  for  the  Gospel's  sound; 
But  continue  in  their  folly,  waxing  worse  from  day  to  day, 
Heeding  not  the  prophet's  warning,  till  two  years  had  passed  away. 

Then  in  power,  and  voice  of  thunder,  Abinadi's  words  were  poured 
Upon  king,  and  priests  and  people,  who  in  their  wrath  defied  the  Lord. 
Such  is  the  power  of  human  blindness,  when  no  light  from  Heaven  is  nigh, 
All  the  priests  save  one  condemned  him,  Abinadi,  thou  shalt  die! 

(This  one  was  Alma,  who  had  spoken  in  defense  of  truth,  tho'  vain, 
For  the  king  was  wroth  and  ordered,  that  young  Alma  should  be  slain; 
But  he  fled  and  while  in  exile,  wrote  the  words  we  hold  so  dear, 
Of  the  Prophet  Abinadi,  whose  loved  mem'ry  we  revere.) 

Now  the  wrath  of  king  and  people,  rise  like  tempest  on  the  main; 
Seize  this  fellow,  bind  him,  slay  him,  let  him  perish  in  the  flame. 
Touch  me  not,  said  Abinadi,  till  my  message  I  declare; 
Touch  me  not,  for  God  shall  smite  you,  hold,  ye  wicked  ones,  forbear! 

Now  he  stretched  his  arm  and  told  them,  that  in  nations  far  away 
Men  would  tell  these  deeds  of  darkness  to  their  children,  and  would  say, 
See  how  vain  the  strength  of  kingdoms,  or  the  power  of  man  to  save, 
When  the  Lord  comes  out  in  vengeance,  let  the  wicked  cease  to  rave. 

Still,  in  language  shaip  and  powerful,  Abinadi's  words  were  hurled 
On  the  Nephite  king  and  people,  till  his  message  had  been  told. 
Then  the  face  of  Abinadi  shone   in  glorious  lustre  bright, 
Like  as  Moses'  on  Sinai,  hallowed  by  the  heavenly  light: 

Now  they  scourge  his  skin  with  faggots,  soon  the  scorching  flames  ascend, 
While  he  told  them  of  their  future,  that  their  own  fate  in  the  end 
Would  be  also  pains  and  burnings,  still  the  flames  around  him  roll, 
And  the  last  words  of  Abinadi,  were,  "Oh,  God,  receive  my  soul!" 

Dh  may  the  youth  of  modern  Israel,  ever  cherish  scenes  like  these, 

That  such  tales  of  pure  devotion  may  not  vanish  with  the  breeze; 

That  the  names  of  noble  martyrs  may  in  honor  still  be  sung 

By  the  good  and  wise  in  Zion  in  the  ages  yet  to  come.  A.  2V.  Macfarlane. 
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M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciations was  made  doubly  interesting 
this  year  by  the  presence  of  President 
Woodruff  who,  though  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  attended  all  the  meetings  and 
spoke  with  remarkable  freedom  and 
power.  His  testimony,  as  the  only  sur- 
viving witness,  of  the  prophetic  occa- 
sion, when  Joseph  Smith  transmitted 
the  keys  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was 
borne  in  great  plainness,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  and  fasten  the 
attention  of  the  younger  generation, 
upon  that  important  event.  It  was  also 
a  great  pleasure  to  the  members  present 
to  see  and  listen'to  President  George  Q. 
Cannon,  and  a  disappointment  to  many, 
that  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  could 
not  be  present. 

While  appreciating  the  degree  of 
liberty  which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by 
the  representative  men  of  the  Church, 
by  which  some  of  them  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  public  gatherings,  the 
prayer  and  hope  is  deep  and  fervent  in 
the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  Zion,  that  the 
day  will  speedily  come,  when  religious 
persecution  shall  cease,  and  the  religious 
teachers  of  a  devout  people  be  at  liberty 
to  pursue  their  labors,  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  them  afraid. 


That  was  a  beautiful  little  story  which 
a  school  teacher  told  her  students  not 
long  ago.  They  had  been  under  the 
care  of  another  teacher  for  some  days 
(the  teacher  in  question  being  sick),  and 
had  become  unruly  and  indifferent.  The 
object  was  not  to  chastize  them  but  to 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  governing 
themselves.  She  said  she  was  in  a  new 
and  strange  country  surrounded  by  fierce 
animals.  She  could  only  escape  by 
building  a  wall  from  a  soft  stone  near  by, 
which,   however,   hardened   as  soon  as 


exposed  to  sun  and  air.  She  could  only 
cut  a  block  at  a  time,  The  man  who 
was  showing  her  how  to  build  came 
every  night  to  see  her  work.  Sometimes 
the  block  was  neither  smooth  nor  square, 
because  she  spent  her  time  in  picking 
pretty  flowers.  Then  the  supervisor 
told  her  she  would  have  to  fill  up  the 
place  with  mortar,  or  she  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  out  the  snakes  and  centi- 
pedes. So  she  went  on  building,  putting 
in  good  square  blocks  with  generous 
layers  of  mortar,  but  now  and  then  used 
an  uneven  one,  rough  and  crooked,  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  build  above  it. 

When  all  fear  of  a  moral  had  been  for- 
gotten she  turned   to  the  children  and 
made  the  application:     Did   you  know 
that  each  of  us  is  building  a  wall — walls 
of  character  about  our  hearts  to  keep  out 
sin  an:l  evil?    The  acts  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 
There  is  a  whole  sermon  in  the  simple 
little  illustration.     The  poet  says: 
"For  the  structure  that  we  raise 
Time  is  with  material  filled; 
Our  to-day's  and  yesterday's 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build." 
Our  blocks  are  probably  cut  out  this 
morning  square  and  whole.   Can  we  find 
them  so  to-night?  As  we  daily  carve  out 
our  blocks  let  us  not  knock  off  the  cor- 
ners by  the  use  of  vulgar  language,  let 
us   not  take  off  the  piece  or  spoil  the 
sharp  edges  by  neglect  of  plain  duty.     If 
we  should  place  upon  the  wall  of  our 
character  a  rough  block  by  our  wayward 
acts  to-day,  can  we  change  its  appearance 
to-morrow,  or  will  it  leave  a  hole,  hard- 
ening  day  by   day  as  long  as  we  live? 
Shall   we   build  so  that  when  our  wall 
assumes  respectable  dimensions  we  shall 
have  to  go  over  our   work  again  to  daub 
up  the  holes  where  sin   is  striving  to 
enter  to   overthrow  the  patient  toil  of 
years?     The  whole  lesson  impresses  one 
with  the  importance  of  carefully  guarding 
his  thoughts,  words  and  actions  daily, 
and  is  one  which  all  men  may  profitably 
consider. 


Never  refuse  a  choice  if  you  can  get  it. 
Think  nothing  insignificant  which  has 
a  bearing  on  your  success. 
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M.   I.  A.  ON  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  con- 
dition and  labors  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1888,  has  been  received.  It  shows 
that  the  natives  are  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  and  proves  also  that  the  officers 
are  earnest  in  the  work.  There  are  13 
associations  on  the  Islands,  with  a  total 
membership  of  731,  an  increase  of  125. 
During  the  year,  2S4  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  438,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.  There 
were  94  missionaries  sent  and  72  re- 
ceived. In  the  libraries  28  volumes  were 
found.  The  members  had  memorized 
145  chapters  and  besides  had  read  1,918 
chapters.  From  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Church 
History  and  other  books  564  lectures 
were  given.  The  financial  affairs  were  sat- 
isfactory,there  being$54. 95  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  report  is 
signed  by  Fredrick  Beesley, general  presi- 
dent; Matthew  Noall  and  M.  F.  Eakle, 
counselors;  and  G.L.Kanakapu, secretary 


OFFICERS'    MEETINGS. 

As  per  call  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  at  4 
p.m.,  June  1,  1889.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent J.  F.  Wells.  There  were  present 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  Elders  J.  F. 
Wells,  M.  H.  Hardy,  R.  C.  Badger,  Jos. 
A.  West,  E.  H.  Anderson  and  Wm.  S. 
Burton,  and  representatives  from  Bear 
Lake,  Beaver,  Box  Elder,  Cache,  Davis, 
Emery,  Juab,  Millard,  Morgan,  Oneida, 
Parowan,  Salt  Lake,  San  Luis,  Sanpete, 
Sevier,  Summit,  Tooele,  Utah,  Wasatch 
and  Weber  Stakes.  After  singing  and 
prayer,  Elder  Wells  referred  to  the  M.  I. 
A.  reading  course.  Owing  to  delays  in 
publishing,  many  of  the  stakes  had  not 
introduced  the  books,  and  those  which 
had  done  so,  had  not  yet  completed  the 
course.  He  thought  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  continue  the  first  year's  series  for 


another  year.  The  superintendents 
were  asked  to  express  their  views  on 
this  proposition.  Remarks  were  made 
by  a  large  number  of  the  superintendents 
present,  who  all  considered  it  would  be 
best  to  continue  the  work  of  introduc- 
tion another  year.  By  unanimous  vote 
it  was  so  decided. 

Apostle  Thatcher  remarked  that  while 
doubtless  there  was  a  scarcity  of  means, 
yet  he  thought  there  were  few  young 
men  who  could  not  manage  to  set  apart 
$2.50  for  these  books.  He  wished  he 
could  think  that  the  young  men  spent 
less  on  things  that  were  not  so  useful  to 
them  as  this  Course  of  Reading.  He 
hoped  they  could  all  be  sold  not  because 
of  their  money  value  but  for  the  good 
they  would  do. 

Elder  Wells  announced  that  circulars, 
explaining  the  use  and  introduction  of 
the  books,  would  be  distributed  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder 
M.  H.  Hardy, and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  of  officers,  held  after  the 
regular  conference  meeting  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle on  Sunday,  it  was  decided  that 
instead  of  having  a  field  day,  as  at  first 
contemplated,  a  general  officers'  meet- 
ing would  be  held  on  Monday  at  10 a.m., 
in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

As  per  this  conclusion,  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  was  held  on  Monday,  June  3. 
The  same  general  officers  were  present 
as  at  the  meeting  on  June  1,  including 
representatives  from  twenty  stakes.  Af- 
ter the  usual  opening  exercises,  an 
informal  meeting,  lasting  more  than  two 
hours,  was  held.  Questions  were  asked 
and  answered  regarding  the  selection  of 
officers,  conferences,  conjoint  sessions, 
personal  work  of  stake  officers,  etc. 

Apostle  Thatcher  gave  instructions 
upon  these  topics  and  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment, detail  work  by  every  officer,  limits 
of  membership,  and  the  blessing  and 
setting  apart  of  officers.  The  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  most  vital  of 
these  topics,  it  was  promised  would 
be  embodied  in  a  circular  of  the  General 
Superintendency  which  would  be  issued 
in  time  for  the  next  season's  work. 
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Appointments  for  conferences  were 
considered,  and  alter  singing,  prayer 
was  offered  by  Elder  E.  H.  Anderson, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Y.    M.    M.    I.    A.    CONFERENCE. 

The  second  annual  general  conference 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  opened  in  the  Taber- 
nacle at  10  o'clock  June  i.  There  were 
present:  Of  the  General  Superintend- 
ency,  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Moses 
Thatcher;  of  Assistants  to  the  General 
Superintendency,  Junius  F.  Wells,  Milton 
H.  Hardy,  Rodney  C.  Badger  and  Joseph 
A.  West;  President  George  Q.  Cannon; 
Apostles  Lorenzo  Snow  and  J.  H.  Smith, 
President  Angus  M.  Cannon;  a  number 
of  Stake  Superintendents,  and  others. 

The  choir  was  occupied  by  the  children, 
who,  led  by  Professor  Evan  Stephens, 
rendered  the  singing. 

Assistant  General  Superintendent  J.  F. 
Wells  called  the  congregation  to  order. 

Singing:  "Bright  Smiling  Morning." 

Prayer  by  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow. 

Singing:  "Lord,  Accept  our  True  De- 
votion." 

General  Superintendent  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff addressed  the  conference  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

I  have  been  suffering  for  some  days 
with  a  cold,  which  almost  disables  me 
from  public  speaking,  yet  I  will  try  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  import- 
ant occasion.  In  my  view  there  never 
before  was  a  time  when  all  the  powers 
of  heaven,  earth  and  hell  were  working 
in  their  respective  spheres  as  they  are 
now  for  the  advancement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  The  Lord  has  labored 
from  the  creation  to  lead  men  to  do  good 
and  to  obey  such  laws  as  would  result 
in  good  to  mankind.  Whatever  leads  to 
good,  we  are  told,  is  of  God,  and  what- 
ever leads  to  evil  is  of  an  opposite  source. 
As  a  people  we  understand  somewhat 
the  nature  of  the  warfare  necessary  in 
the  carrying  on  of  this  work.  We  can- 
not expect  any  less  opposition  than  has 
been  shown  to  the  work  of  God  in  past 
ages.  There  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of 


God.  This  has  been  especially  the  case 
in  this  age.  We  know  that  God  has 
again  revealed  His  will  and  established 
His  kingdom.  John  the  Revelator  fore- 
told the  flying  of  an  angel  through  the 
midst  of  heaven  having  the  everlasting 
gospel.  Many  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture point  to  the  restoration  of  the  gos- 
pel in  these  the  last  days. 

We  have  gathered  in  these  valleys, 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  Saints  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  various  occupations. 
The  weak  things  of  the  world  have  been 
chosen  to  bear  the  Priesthood,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  restoration  of  the  gospel. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  and  obeyed 
their  message  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  have  been  led  to  gather.  If 
this  message  had  not  been  from  God, 
the  people  who  embraced  it  would  not 
have  gathered,  and  Utah  would  have 
still  been  a  barren  desert.  Since  the 
Saints  gathered  they  have  had  the  same 
trials  and  temptations  which  the  Saints 
in  all  ages  have  had  to  contend  with. 
The  hosts  of  evil  spirits  who  were  cast 
down  out  of  heaven,  are  warring  against 
the  Saints  and  all  good  men. 

We  have  different  organizations  of 
our  youth  for  their  proper  spiritual  train- 
ing. There  are  the  Primaries,  where 
the  little  children  are  taught  the  truths 
of  the  gospel;  also  the  Sabbath  schools, 
which  embrace  sixty  thousand  children. 
Thank  God  'there  are  so  many.  From 
these  the  youth  progress  and  become 
members  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations. 

I  regard  the  work  awaiting  the  youth 
of  this  people  as  equal  in  importance  to 
that  which  ever  lay  before  a  class  of 
young  men  and  women  on  earth.  It 
rests  upon  them  to  take  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  bear  it  forth;  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  judgments  which  are  com- 
ing upon  the  earth.  I  regard  the  pres- 
ent generation  as  lying  in  as  deep  dark- 
ness as  any  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
earth.  A  thousand  murders  are  com- 
mitted now  where  there  was  one,seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  its  keys  and 
Priesthood,  are  here;  and  I  want  to  say 
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to  my  young  brethren  who  are  present: 
Lead  your  fellows  from  that  which  is 
evil,  and  lay  aside  everything  which 
corrupts  either  mind  or  body.  No  man 
can  inherit  a  kingdom  of  glory  without 
abiding  the  law  of  that  kingdom,  and 
we  are  all  aiming,  or  should  be,  for  a 
celestial  kingdom. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  young  mis- 
sionaries now  being  sent  abroad,  are 
chosen  from  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations.  The  members  of -these 
organizations  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  ministry.  In  company  with  some 
of  my  brethren,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
associated  with  these  institutions,  but  I 
have  not  much  time  to  spend  with  them. 
In  1844  about  seven  thousand  persons 
were  baptized  in  England;  but  now  the 
labors  of  our  missionaries  are  like  gath- 
ering grapes  after  the  vintage  is  done. 
If  an  Elder,  during  a  mission  of  two 
or  three  years,  baptizes  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  persons,  he  thinks  he  has 
done  a  good  work;  and  he  has. 

Young  men,  leave  grog  shops  alone; 
avoid  everything  that  is  evil;  remember 
that  you  have  a  law  to  obey  and  never 
Dreak  it.  Keep  the  law  of  purity  and 
chastity. 

I  pray  God  to  help  you  to  comprehend 
your  positions,  duties  and  labors.  I  am 
sometimes  asked  why  does  not  God 
preserve  His  Saints  from  persecution  and 
temptation?  God  has  His  own  way  to 
deal  with  men.  In  no  age  has  He  kept 
His  people  from  contact  with  persecu- 
tion and  temptation.  We  have  to  meet 
these  things;  therefore  prepare  your- 
selves for  them. 

I  ask  God  to  bless  you  all,  to  guide 
you  and  preserve  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.     Amen. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by 
the  General  Superintendent,  Elder 
Richard  W.  Young  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "America." 

At  the  close  of  Elder  Young's  address 
Misses  Mable  Cooper  and  Louie  Felt 
sang  a  duet,  "Tell  us  merry  birds,"  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner. 

In  the  absence  of  S.  E.  Woolley,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Tooele  Stake,  Assistant 
General  Superintendant   R.   C.  Badger 


read  a  sentiment,  written  by  him  in  behalf 
of  that  Stake,  upon  the  "Effects  of  Mutual 
Improvement  upon  the  individual." 

A  sentiment  on  the  "Effects  of  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  Work  on  the 
Community"  was  next  read  by  Charles 
England, Superintendent  of  Oneida  Stake. 
Superintendent  Reinard  Maeser,  of 
Beaver  Stake  then  read  a  sentiment 
on  "Mutual  Improvement  Association 
Work  as  an  Aid  to  the  Priesthood, 
Support  to  the  National  Government 
and  a  Universal  Progress." 

Singing:  Chorus,  "Good  Morning." 
Benediction  by  Elder  Johnson. 

2  p.  m. 
The    services  on  Saturday   afternoon 
were  commenced  by  singing:  "Wake  a 
Song  of  Joy  and  Gladness." 

Prayer  by  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  A.  West. 

Singing;    "School  thy  Feelings." 
Moses  Thatcher  of  the  General  Super- 
intendency  delivered   a   lecture   on  the 
"Life  of  President  Brigham  Young." 

Assistant  General  Superintendent 
Junius  F.  Wells  announced  that, owing  to 
the  recent  illness  of  Prof.  Evan  Stephens, 
the  hymn  composed  by  him,  "Hail  to  the 
man,"  was  not  in  readiness  for  rendition, 
but  that  in  lieu  of  it  Prof.  J.  J.  Daynes 
would  give  a  selection  on  the  organ. 
The  piece  chosen  was  a  triumphal  march, 
and  was  rendered  in  splendid  style. 

Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  delivered  an 
address  on  "Early  Training,"  of  which 
the  following  is  a  condensed  synopsis: 

One  of  the  wise  men  of  old  has  left  the 
remark  upon  record:  "Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom."  The 
subject  given  me  is  fruitful  of  interest  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  people  of 
the  whole  world.  The  deepest  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I  feel  some 
hesitancy  in  approaching  it  without 
proper  preparation. 

Children  are  a  heritage  from  the  Lord, 
and  we  are  taught  to  expect  that  our 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  gems  in  the 
crowns  we  are  to  wear.  One  of  our 
greatest  cares  should  be  their  proper 
training.  No  doubt  pre-natal  causes  in- 
fluence the   characters   of  children,  but 
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experience  has  shown  that  these  tenden- 
cies may  be  counteracted  by  the  training 
given  the  child.  The  child  studies  the 
temper  and  characteristics  of  its  parents, 
and  the  impressions  it  receives  are  ever- 
lasting. If  the  mother  has  such  power 
over  her  child  that  her  frown,  or  smile  is 
copied  by  it,  with  what  care  should  she 
guard  her  conduct,  and  train  herself  in 
respect  to  her  behavior  towards  or  be- 
fore the  child.  In  our  training  of  our 
offspring,  we  should  not  break  its  spirit. 
If  it  has  a  bold,  intractible  spirit,  instead 
of  being  crushed,  that  spirit  should  be 
disciplined  and  trained.  The  idea  that  a 
child  must  be  crushed  in  spirit  in  order 
to  be  properly  trained,  is  an  error.  Care 
is  necessary  not  to  plant  in  any  child's 
mind  the  idea  that  it  is  a  dunce.  On  the 
contrary  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
brought  up,  and  taught  that  it  may  ad- 
vance and  improve  by  effort. 

We  have  listened  this  afternoon  to 
the  remarks  of  our  brother  upon  the 
marvelous  powers  of  President  Brigham 
Young.  I  remember  once  being  with 
him,  in  a  log  house  in  one  of  the 
southern  settlements,  on  one  occasion 
when  the  older  members  of  the  family 
were  absent  at  a  meeting.  A  girl  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  house  and  of  her  little  sister,  a 
small  child. 

At  length  the  latter  began  to  cry  for 
its  mamma,  and  to  demand  with  great 
vehemence  to  go  to  her.  "Very  well," 
said  the  older  sister,  "you  shall  go  to 
mamma;  help  me  wash  these  dishes,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  done,  we  will  go  and 
find  mamma." 

The  little  one  with  alacrity  aided  her 
elder  sister  cheerfully  until  the  task  was 
done,  in  the  confident  hope  that  she 
would  then  be  taken  to  her  mamma. 
President  Young  was  an  interested  ob- 
server of  the  incident,  and  exclaimed: 

"What  wonderful  tact  has  been  shown 
by  that  little  girl.  I  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  her  in  the  management  of  men." 

If,  instead  of  crushing  the  spirts  of 
children  they  had  been  trained  properly, 
and  their  powers  disciplined  and  brought 
out,  bright  minds  would  not  be  so  scarce 
as  they  are  now. 


Let  us  remember  the  injunction, 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart 
therefrom."     Amen. 

Sentiment,  "Progress  of  Mormonism," 
response  by  Albert  R.  Smith,  of  San 
Luis  Stake. 

Sentiment,  "Government  vs  Despot- 
ism," response  by  J.  Ollerton,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parowan  Stake: 

Sentiment,  "The  Power  of  Prayer"  re- 
sponce  written  by  A.  N.  Tollestrup,  of 
Morgan,    but,   in   his  absence  read    by 
Elder  Edward  H.  Anderson. 
Sunday,  10  a.m. 

Singing  by  Thomas  Mclntyre's  Glee 
Class:  "Hark,  hark,  my  soul!" 

Prayer  by  Elder  Rodney  C.  Badger. 

Singing,  "God  is  Love." 

President  George  Q.Cannon  addressed 
the  congregation,  commencing  by  read- 
ing from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Proverbs. 
His  remarks  were  then  directed  to  the 
youth  of  Zion. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  children  ot 
the  Saints  should  be  carefully  trained  in 
the  path  of  righteousness.  The  future 
of  the  people  depends  upon  the  training 
and  education  of  the  young. 

We  have  institutions  among  us  which, 
if  nourished,  will  materially  aid  in  the 
proper  training  of  the  youth.  There  are 
the  Primary  Associations,  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, all  presenting  opportunities  for 
advancement  from  early  childhood.  We 
should  have  our  children  so  placed  that 
they  may  profit  by  these  advantages. 

The  value  of  the  souls  of  our  own 
children  should  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  our  minds.  There  should  be  great 
zeal  manifested  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  utmost  pains  should  be  taken  to 
induce  them  to  go  where  they  will  be 
instructed  in  the  way  of  godliness. 

Our  children  can  be  trained  in  a  way 
that  is  impossible  for  those  who  are 
older  and  have  been  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  the  world.  Many  people 
have  turned  away  from  the  truth  because 
of  false  traditions.  There  have  been 
millions  baptized,  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage have  remained  faithful. 
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In  this  is  shown  the  great  value  of 
early  instructions.  Not  a  child  who  has 
been  properly  trained  will  ever  lose  the 
influence  of  true  principle.  But  if  we  do 
not  give  our  children  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  truth  they  are  in 
much  greater  danger.  Therefore  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  we  guide 
them  in  the  right  path. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  large  number 
of  our  children.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
great  number  wherein  the  blessing  lies, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  those  children 
are  trained.  The  woman  who  has  an 
Isaac  for  a  son  is  more  favored  than  if 
she  had  a  dozen  sons  who  were  wayward. 

I  feel  that  the  fear  of  God  should  be 
implanted  and  cherished  in  every  heart. 
We  hear  of  the  necessity  of  training  in 
the  various  sciences;  but  after  all,  true 
knowledge  is  based  on  a  testimony 
that  God  lives.  Then  science  can  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  truth. 
This  knowledge  of  God  should  be 
taught  in  all  our  associations. 

I  have  mourned  over  young  men  who 
have  gone  to  college  and  come  back 
infidels.  They  are  not  in  the  path  of 
true  knowledge.  The  career  of  such  is 
marred;  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  righteousness. 

These  associations  have  for  their 
object  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.  This  depends  upon  the  effort 
of  the  individual.  No  man  can  convey 
that  knowledge  to  another.  Each  must 
seek  in  humility  to  the  Lord  in  order  to 
secure  that  great  blessing. 

Some  say  they  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  testimony;  but  an  inquiry  would 
show  that  the  fault  is  with  themselves. 

Solo  and  chorus,  "Evening,"  Mc- 
Intyre's  glee  class. 

Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  was  not  able  to 
be  present,  and  Apostle  John  W.  Taylor 
then  addressed  the  congregation. 

Brother  Joseph  J.  Daynes  rendered  a 
solo  on  the  grand  organ. 

Sentiments.  The  sentiment,  "Relig- 
ion vs.  Fanaticism,"  was  responded  to, 
in  the  absence  of  a  representative  from 
the  Snowflake  Stake,  by  one  improvised 
by  the  committee,  and  read  by  Elder 
M.  H,  Hardy. 


The  next  sentiment,  "Latter-day  Saint 
Loyalty,"  was  responded  to  by  Elder  J.  G. 
Kimball,  of  Bear  Lake  Stake. 

Criticism  vs.  Fault  finding  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Elder  Malvin  E.  Pack,  ol 
Summit  Stake 

The  Glee  Class  sang:  "Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee." 

Benediction  by  Elder  L.  R.  Martineau. 

2  p.  m. 

At  the  time  for  commencing  meeting 
both  the  main  hall  and  gallery  of  the 
large  tabernacle  were  filled. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  sang:  "Hark! 
ye  mortals.     Hist!  be  still." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  President  Angus 
M.  Cannon. 

The  choir  and  congregation  sang: 
"Praise  to  the  man  who  communed  with 
Jehovah." 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  officiated  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament. 

Elder  Edward  H.  Anderson  read  the 
report  the  of  Y.  M.  M  I.  Associations  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1889. 

Elder  Anderson  then  presented  the 
general  authorities  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  who 
were  unanimously  sustained  as  follows: 

Wilford  Woodruff,  General  Superin- 
dent. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher, 
his  Counselors. 

Junuis  F.  Wells,  Milton  H.  Hardy,  R. 
C.  Badger  and  Joseph  A.  West,  Assist- 
ants to  the  General  Superintendency. 

Edward  H.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Wm.  S.  Burton,  Treasurer. 

Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  "Personal  characteristics 
of  the  Savior." 

President  Woodruff  bore  a  powerful 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
the  keys  of  the  Priesthood. 

The  choir  sang:  "O  Father,  whose 
almighty  power." 

Benediction  by  Elder  Wm.  S.  Burton. 
7:30  p.  m. 

Brother  Evan  Stephens'  Opera  and 
Oratorio  Choruses  sang:  "Thanks  be 
to  God. 

Prayer  by  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney. 

Song  and  chorus,  "Utah's  Vales." 
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Sister  Elmina  S.  Taylor,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Young  Ladies'  Associations, 
addressed  the  congregation.  She  said 
she  was  proud  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Associations,  the  first  organization  of 
which  was  in  1869,  by  President  Brigham 
Young.  For  ten  years  the  work  spread 
slowly,  but  to-day  there  are  enrolled 
about  eight  thousand  members.  The 
young  ladies  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress in  the  associations,  and  a  great 
many  have  learned  in  those  meetings 
that  the  Gospel  is  true.  There  are 
others  being  prepared  for  a  life  of  use- 
fulness. In  the  associations,  mental  and 
physical  development  receive  attention, 
and  all  the  members  are  instructed  to 
live  exemplary  lives  in  all  respects. 
They  are  taught  the  great  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  upon  them  as  daughters, 
wives  and  mothers.  This  class  of  in- 
struction is  having  its  effect.  We  have  in 
our  midst  the  brightest j  ewels  in  the  world. 

Sister  Susie  Young  Gates  was  the 
next  speaker.  Her  subject  was  the 
"Hawaiian  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations." She  said  the  effect  of  the 
labors  in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations has  been  marked  for  good  in 
Utah;  and  the  improvement  from  the 
same  cause  had  been  more  marked 
among  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Next  to  the  labors  of  the  Sun- 
day School  among  the  Kanakas,  in  im- 
portance and  interest,  came  the  associa- 
tions, the  exercises  of  which  were  after 
the  same  order  as  in  the  associations  in 
Utah.  The  members  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  programme,  and  manifest  con- 
siderable zeal  in  performing  their  parts. 
The  natives  are  bright,  but  their  moral 
nature  has  long  been  neglected,  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  the  principal  efforts 
of  the  associations  are  directed. 

There  are  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
thirteen  associations,  with  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  one  thousand,  an  excel- 
lent showing,  considering  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  four  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  there.  The  first 
organization  was  made  in  1876,  by  Elder 
Richard  G.  Lambert.  In  the  associa- 
tions of  late,  the  study  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  has  created  a   great  interest. 
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In  those  islands  a  great  work  has  been 
done  by  missionaries  from  Utah,  and 
brethren  and  sisters  have  shared  in  the 
labor  which  has  been  blessed  of  God. 

Sister  Gates  then  spoke  a  few  words 
in  the  Kanaka  language  to  the  native 
Hawaiians  present.  She  explained  to 
them  what  she  had  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  exhorted  them  to  diligence 
in  works  of  righteousness. 

A  quartette  was  then  sung  by  Brothers 
Easton,  Whitney,  Goddard  and  Stephens. 

Elder  Joseph  C.  Bentley  of  St.  George 
Stake  was  called  upon  and  responded  to 
the  sentiment  "Freedom  of  Obedience." 

Sister  Maria  Y.  Dougall  was  next 
called.  She  testified  that  truth  was  in 
the  work  of  mutual  improvement.  It 
was  preparing  the  young  to  bear  off  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Sister  Dougall  ex- 
pressed her  earnest  desire  to  be  faithful 
in  all  her  duties  as  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

Sentiments.  To  the  sentiment,  "Priest- 
hood vs.  Priestcraft,"  the  response,  from 
Davis  Stake,  was  read  by  Elder  Wm.  S. 
Burton. 

One  of  the  brethren  of  Box  Elder 
Stake  responded  appropriately  to  the 
sentiment,  "Liberty  vs.  License." 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  said  he  esteemed 
it  a  great  privilege  to  express  his  satis- 
faction at  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference. The  reports  showed  a  gratify- 
ing progress  in  mutual  improvement. 
During  the  past  year  there  had  been 
thirty  new  associations  organized,  and 
nearly  1,500  new  members  added.  The 
work  done  had  also  greatly  increased, 
and  was  being  carried  out  in  a  more 
systematic  manner.  May  God  grant 
that  our  field  of  usefulness  may  continue 
to  increase. 

Singing,  the  anthem,  "God  of  Israel." 

Through  an  inadvertence,  the  name  of 
Evan  Stephens,  as  musical  director  of 
the  associations  was  omitted.  At  the 
evening  meeting  he  was  unanimously 
sustained  in  that  position. 

President  Woodruff  made  some 
remarks  supplementary  to  his  discourse 
delivered   in   the  afternoon. 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Pres- 
ident Wilford  Woodruff,  and  conference 
adjourned  to  June  1  and  2,  1890. 


U/alter/}.U/ood 


/T^ovuiQ<§  ar?d  I^eapir^  /T^ao^iQe  <$o., 


KInvItes  the   attention  of   Utah   Farmers  to) 

(its  Unequalled  line  of  Harvesting  Machines,) 

(Comprising  Mowers,    Reapers,   Harvesters,) 

(Combined  Self  and  Hand   Dump  Hay  RakesV 

LARGEST    SALES     IN    THE     WORLD. 


726,510 


HAVE     BEEN     MADE    AND    SOLD. 


CdesteFn  Bt»aneh  Offiec, 

SO  K.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


^o-op<?rativ<?  U/agor?  8  /T\a^ipe  Qo.,  (Jm..  fl<jt»* 


iSalt  Lake*  City,  Utart. 


^M>/c 


TESTIMONIALS- 


QUICKEST  &  BEST 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers 

E.  W.  CILLETT,  HTr,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


It  is  the  universal  veidict 
of  Bakers  am  good  Housekeep- 
ers that  Magic  Yeast  is  the  best. 


I   have  used  Magic  Yeasttsuc- 


cessfully  for  several  years.  £  It  makes 
good,  sweet  bread  and  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

.jv*  """     """  *)'..  Mrs.  P-iM.  Tribe.  3 
Salt  Lake.City,  Utah. 


Magic  Ye ast  is  more  convenient 
than  any  I  ever  used,  It  does  not 
sour  in  the  summer,  and  makes  light, 
white  bread. 

Mrs.  H.  C.Wells. 


I  have  tried  Magic  Yeast  and  it 
works  like  magic,  making  nice^  light 
bread.    * 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


♦(Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe)* 

INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
^Unlimited  Liability  of  the  Stockholders.^ 

Losses  Paid  in  the  Great  Fires  at  Chicago  and  Boston,      -     $4,50x3,000.00 
Income  in  the  United  States,  1888,      -  4,166,026.00 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  1888,  -  -  -        3,554,396.00 


CHICACO  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

JOHN  CRERAR,  of  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co., 
LEVI  Z.  LETTER,  late  Field,  Lciter  &  Co.v 
EZRA  J.   WARMER,  of  Spraque,   Warner  <P Co., 
WILLIAM  WARREN,  Resident  See'y,  Chicago,  lilt. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agonts, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


^1798^- 


^Insurance  Co.i*      _ 

The  Oldest  Company    ^Of    North      A-TICnCS)* 


in  America. 


.N^'N^'W^^^^^^'^S^A^^S^^WS* 


Cash  Capital,      ■      $3,000,000.00 1  H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

jj  Resident  Agents, 

Cash  Assets,   -       -    8,696,965.00 1    salt  lake  city.  utah. 

Pennsylvania  of  Philadelphia. 

-~^- ORGANIZED    1826 

Stood  the  Test  of  All  the  Great  Fires. 

CAPITAL,  $400,000.00.  FIRE   ASSETS,  $3,106,553.00. 


BROWN,   CRAIG    £.    CO.,    A  (~± T? TSJ T «  HEBER  J.  GRANT  4.  CO., 


Sen  Francisco. 


^m^rieaQpir^of  Philadelphia 


^-ESTABLISHED   1810. 


ASSETS,    $2,500,926.00. 

INCOME,  1888,  $1,632,366.00. 

EXPENDITURES,   1888,  $1,567,810.00. 


BROWN,  CRAIG  &  CO., 

General    Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agents, 

Salt  —  Lake  —  City. 


:<     mbined  Capital  and  Assets  exceed  $14,000,000. 

The  HOME  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
The  PHLENIX  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn,, 
Issue  Joint  Policies  on  Approved  Property  in  Utah. 
Have  paid  Seventy  Million  Dollars  for  losses  during 
the  past  Thirty- five  Years, 

ARTHUR  E  MA  GILL,  Uept,  Genl  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT  ^  CO,,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE     HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Company. 


ORGANIZED  1794. 


ASSETS,  •    ■   $5,750,080.47.       Policy  Holders'  Surplus,  ■    •    $3,483,982.59. 


BELDEN  &  COFRAN,  Managers, 

Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


NIAGARA]. 


FIRE  INSURANCES 
COMPANY  of  New  York. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 
CASH  ASSETS, 
LOSSES  PAID, 


$        600,000 

2,360,135 

over    12,000,000 


/.  S.  BLACKWELDER,    Manager    Western   Department,    Chicago,  HI. 
UEBER  J.  GRANT  if  CO.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


GERMAN- 
AMERICAN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Cash  Capital,  -  •  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets,  -  -  •  6,388,532.00 
Surplus,     --.-       8,243,985.00 

E.  OELBERMANN,  Prtsidtnt, 

JNO.  W.  MURRAY,  Vict- Prtsidtnt. 

JAMES  A.  SILVRY,  Secretary. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agenta,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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o     o      o     o     o     o     oooooooo      ooooooooooooooo 


WHITE  &  SONS  CO. 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET. 


LEADING   FRESH   MEAT   DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Cured  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
in  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

WHITE     &     SONS     CO., 

38    W.    FIRST  SOUTH    STREET, 

TELEPHONE  No.  282  S-A-XjT     Xj-A.^:E     CITT. 

O   OOOOOOQ   OOOOOOO   OOOOOOOOOOOOO   o 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 

MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


u  mi 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,  21   W.   South  Temple  St, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  TJ'rJLHL 


TO    CONTRACTORS! 


The  New  Era  Railroad  Builder 

will  build  4-foot  Embankments  or  the  Base  of  large  Embankments  at  a  cost  of  from  iA  to  2i  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  will  load  wagons  at  2i  to  3  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Which  We  Stana  Reaily  to  Prove. 


►"  V    ►►►-,►►►  >:►.►>> 


sjf-  vy>  OvNA^VVW  Jtvla/.  %&.*, 


the     Cheapest    Methods     of  \    (j 

Handling  Earth  to  FACTORY — Cor.  Carpenter  St.,  and  Carroll  Ave., 

MlMlimi j lijll irffjfffffl     CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Co-operative  Wagon  &  Machine  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 


BURTON,  GARDNER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Made  of  Annealed  Steel  and  (galvanized  Wire,  and 
44  Pickets  per  Bod,  at  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  to  81.00 

per  Rod.    This  is  the  Best  Farm  and  Garden  Fence  Made. 

WIS*  8S$8   4W5   C®TS 

&£a,&e  oaa.  Xaao/pro-cea.  ^laaa..  Better  tla.en.  aaa-jr  IrrvportedL. 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


Combination  Fence; 
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D.&R.G." 
Pleasant  Valley 


COAL! 


COLORADO    ANTHRACITE, 


]oke,  -  Charcoal,  -  Pig  Iron, 


4h,  L.  WILLIAMS, 

AGENT. 

143  S.  Main  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Qale  -  /^apufaeturii^  -  Qd., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The    Celebrated    Big    Injun    Sulky    Plow, 

GALE    CHILLED     PLOWS,    All   Sizes. 
(COMBINATION    PLOWS.) 


Co-operative  Wagon  and   Machine  Co., 


GKTFRAL 

AOENTt. 


Leonard  G.  Hardy,         Elias  Morris,         Alonzo  Young,         Oscar  H.  Hardy. 

>1  Q^  \  -A.  Ohoio©  Solootion  of 

\\2kWJ1      <\2^0^  Qroceries»  Dry  Goods, 
\     J^^f^^^^       Boots  and  Shoes. 

W'     ^XTOWN    &    COUNTRY    TRADE    SOLICITED. 

ALONZO    YOUNG,     Manager. 

1 


Tfje  {I,  G.  ^teVei1  Implemeqt  Co. 


♦•Chicago,    mil.,-* 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Buckeye  -  Feed  -  Mills, 

Feed  -  Cutters, 

Corn  -  Shelters,-  Etc 

Full  Line  of  these  Superior  Goods  carried  by 

CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON  &  MACHINE   COMPANY,  Sole  Agents. 
VT I  IA  I  Tli 


Boyle  9  Qo.,  ogjgg,  mai?. 


WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 


FURNITURE, 


^^Q»3^3^Q3^QSSQ393&Sf3i5&i^SQ3 


Carpets  |  Baby  Carriages, 


-OUR      145     PAGE      CATALOaUE     SE2STT     FREE.- 


HtSNKY    WALLACE,    Manager. 


Utah   Cracker  Factory, 

Ma7iufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

(£ttw%  Stand  of  &im  Btiwketi'p 

SALT   LAKE    CITY. 

Sold  by  All  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory. 


880800800080000088883 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


W&IIp,  Ollflaf  \  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CHICAGO  WAX  CALF^a 
SCUPPER  LEATHER, 

CARD     AND    FLESH    SPLITS. 

Boston  Store,  16  and  18  South  St. 
Chicago  Store,  179  and  181    Lake   Street. 


sTTMKa 


♦JEhontfon  ^  Tajloi1  gpice  go.,-* 

SPICES  AND  fUJlC  EXTRACTS 

KNOWN    TO   THE    TRADE. 


Zssrxr^SiSSi  RED  CROSS  LYE. 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.^ 


43   &   45   STATE    STREET,    CHICAGO, 

GONFUGJTIONERY. 
IT    I©    THE    BEST 


TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO 

The  LAFGEST  SALE  of  ANY  TOBACCO  IN  THE  WORLD. 


1        .  .NIANVrAVi  I  UKtU   WNLT     PI 

W.T.BlUcic^ell  &  Co. 
-  PtrRHflM,N.C. 


IT 
BEARS  THE 

POPULAR  BECAUSE  RELtABlEL 


er^tfo  ¥olun?e. 


The  Tenth  Volume  of  The  Contributor  will  be  completed  with 
the  October  number,  and  will  make  the  most  valuable  bound  volume 
of  this  excellent  magazine  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  volume  will  be  beautifully  bound  in  fine,  black  cloth  covers 
with  elegant  designs  stamped  on  back  and  side  in  gold.  Early  copies 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  October  Conference. 

The  following  is  a  partial  table  of  contents  which  this  volume 
will  present: 

Illustrations. — Four  full-page  steel  engraving  portraits,  viz: 
Erastus  Snow,  Wilibrd  Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher. 

Wisp:  Sayings  of  Prp:sident  Brigham  Young. — Compiled  from 
his  published  and  unpublished  discourses,  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  upon  subjects  of  living  interest,  among  which  may  be  named: 
Joseph  Smith,  Laws  and  Governments,  Recreations  and  Amusements, 
Riches,  Missionary  Labors,  Mormonism,  together  with  many  geius  of 
thought  expressed  in  the  characteristic  language  of  the  great  leader 
upon  a  variety  of  themes. 

Tanner's  Descriptive  Articles  of  Life  and  Scenes  in  the  Orient. 

Roberts'  Doctrinal  Papers — A  series  of  articles  supplemental  to 
"The  Gospel." 

Lambourne's  Descriptive  Articles — Glimpses  from  Nature  written 
in  a  pleasing  style. 

The  Testimony  of  a  Lifetime. — By  President  W.  Woodruff. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Melchesedic  Priesthood. — By  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith.  These  two  articles  "are  alone  worth  the  price 
of  subscription. 

Besides  there  is  the  story  "Corianton,"  founded  on  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  a  series  of  papers  on  Arizona  and  the  Mexicans,  and 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  reading  from  home  authors,  poetry, 
cullings  and  miscellaneous  matter. 

Every  family  should  own  this  volume. 

The  canvass  for  bound  volumes  is  now  going  on. 

Every  subscriber  gets  the  Great  Premium  Steel  Engraving  of 
President  Brigham  Young  and  the  volume  elegantly  bound — for  only 
$2.50.  Orders  taken  by  the  agents,  or  at  this  office,  Herald  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  Leading  Implement  Houge  of  Utah 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

OQDEN,   -  - 

LOGAN, 


£j5/V.-#> 


vs*\*w\A^*^/V*/vs/s*v/%/v» 


Directors: 


Heber  J.  Grant, 
Joshua  F.  Grant, 
George  T.  Odell, 
William  W.  Riter, 
George  Romnty, 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Francis  M.  Lyman, 
John  Henry  Smith, 
Charles  S.  Burton, 

Junius  F.  Wells, 


James  Sharp. 


management: 


JOSHUA  F.  GRANT,  Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.  T  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ED.  T.  WOOLLEY,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch. 

A.  G.  BARBER,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 


